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BOTANY FOR ALL GRADES. 





HOOKER’S SCIENCE PRIMER OF BOTANY. 


interesting and valuable little work designed to supply an element 
knowledge of the principal facts of plant-life. 4 bine 


A ve 


Designed to cultivate the observing po 
the objects of study. The pupil is tol 


price, 64 cents. 


Introduction price, 35 cents. BOOK ONE. 
YOUMANS’ FIRST BOOK OF BOTANY. 154 Pages. 30 Cents. 
of children. Plants themselves are 
very little, and from the beginning — 
throughout is sent to the plant to get his knowledge of the plant. Introduction 
: ANIMALS, 
YOUMANS’ DESCRIPTIVE BOTANY. PLANTS 
A practical guide to the classification of plants with a Popular Flora. In this . 
work the pupil is introduced to the study of Botany by direct observation of STONES 
vegetable forms. The book provides for the study of all those features that are , 
used in classification and illustrates by practical examples the uses to be made of 
Introduction price, $1.20. AnD SOILS. 


these observations in Systematic Botany. 


BENTLEY’S PHYSIOLOCICAL BOTANY. 
Prepared as a sequel to Descriptive Botany by Eliza A. Youmans, 
Designed to give an elementary account of Structural and Physiological Botany, Ane en Se te a Hieh Sch 
or of the inner and minute organisms and activities of plants. 


price, $1.20. 


HENSLOW’S BOTANICAL CHARTS. 


Modified and adapted for use in the United States by Eliza A. Youmans. 


D in the Philadelphia Central High 
Introduction | Complete in one Volume. 


Six charts mounted on rollers containing nearly five hundred figures colored to Roch s. Solmate, Tennent Pave 


the life, which represent twenty-four orders and more than forty species of | Complete in one volume, - 


plants. These charts are the only ones of the kind ever published and form an 
invaluable aid to the systematic study of Botany. 


Price per set, with key, mounted on “ Excelsior Map Supporter,” $19.25. With- 


out supporter, $15.75. 


Specimen copies mailed, 
tion prices, 


New York. Boston. 


Send for full descriptive circulars. 


D. APPLETON & CO., 
Chicago. 


of Animals and Plants. The type, es, and 
number, and arrangement. 


“The 
is profusely illustrated.”— Pittsburg Chronicle-T 
*,* For sale by 


Publishers, 
Atlanta. San Francisco. 








W. H. GRE 

ool. author of ** Greene's Chemistry.” 

375 Pages. 

The attention of educators is earnestly invited to this work, whieh has been written for the pur- 

pose of giviog Elementary Instruction in Natural Science. Its sale in France in leas than three 

years, reached 500,000. There is scarcely a school, even in the smallest villege, that does not use it. 
INTRODUCTION PRICE. 


Book 2. Physics, Chemistry, Animal Physiology, and Vegetable Physiology, - 


Recently adopted for use in the Public Schools of New York, Brooklyn 
Philadeiphia and Baitimore. 


First Steps in Scientific Knowledge. 


BOOK TWO. 


220 Pages. 36 Cents. 


PHYSICS, 
CHEMISTRY, 
ANIMAL PHYSIOLOGY, 


VEGETABLE PHYSIOLOGY. 


By PAUL BERT. 


Ex-Minister of Education in France, and Professor at La Faculte des Sciences de Paris. 


ENE, M.D., Professor of Chemistry 


570 Illustrations. 60 Cents. 


go cents. 


- z¢ cents. 
cents 


In the American Edition such changes and additions have been made as were needed to adapt 
the work to American schools. The additions inculde ali common and important American species 
dlustrations are new; the latter follow the original in 
cuts of animals were drawn from life by Faber. 

“ So admirable a little book as this might well be made the subject of a discourse on the teaching 
of natural knowledge, as it is one of the most remarkable books ever written for children.”’ 
-pai teac antl mination— introduc- | —New York School Journal. 

paid, to here—for exa tion—at the in =e book is certainly the most remarkable ever written on scientific knowledge for children. It 


all Booksellers, or will be sent y mail, post-paid on receipt of price. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, Publishers, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
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our new pamphlet ‘* SPECIAL SE- 
LECTED LIST” of Representative Text 
Books in the Common Branches, sent free to any 
address. It gives a practical solution of the questions 
involved in securing the best books at the lowest 
prices. 
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her and educator should have. P 
paid, $1.50. 


Rhode 
Island State Nermal!l School. A book that every 
teac’ 


rice, post- 


2" Send for our new Catalogue and special Price Lists of our important 
new Educational Publications and Supplies. Correspondence is invited. 
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Brown University. A book | Fe 
that every tea 
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By Wittiam A. Mowry, Ph.D., Boston. A 
text-book for the use of classes in Civil Govern- 
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a very happy and profitable New Year. 
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world and nothing 


Dixon's American Graphite pencils, if he does not keep 
ScHoo JourNAL, and send 16¢, for samples worth double the money. 


JOS. DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


A HAPPY NEW YEAR! 


To aJl the many thousand school officers and school teachers and pupils, we wish 
For their high appreciation of the Dixon 
American Graphite pencils we feel deeply grateful. The sale of the Dixon pencils 
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We firmly believe the Dixon pencils are the best in the 
Ask your stationer for 
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Importer and Manufacturer of 


SGHOOL AND LABORATORY APPARATUS, PURE CHEMICALS. 


Agent for NON-BLISTERING PLATINUM. 
A very large stock of first-class Apparatus for sale at lowest rate for best goods. Correspondence 
solicited. 


FOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
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: SOLD BY ALL DEALERS. 
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The Kindergarten ¢ and the School. 


150 pages, illustrated with a steel plate portrait x) 
of Freebel, six full page colored plates of occu- x 
pations, and wood engravings of the gifts. 

The book comprises five papers.as follows :— X) 
Frans. —THE MAN AND HIs WorK. By 
Anne L. Page. Tur Tueory or Frasev’s x) 
KINDERGARTEN SysTEeM. By Angeline Brooks. 
Tue Girts AND OCCUPATIONS OF THE KINDER- 
By Angeline Brooks. "THe UsE or ¥) 
ATERIAL IN THE Primary ») 
By Mrs. A. H. Putnam, 

NECTION OF THE KINDERGARTEN WITH THE 
Scuoo.. By Mrs. Mary H. Peabody. 


GARTEN. 
KINDERGARTEN 
SCHOOL. 


“No other book has been so expressly adapted YX 


to the use of Teachers’ reading circles. 


Price, by mail, $1.00. Club price to teachers, Y 
8o cents. Express extra. 


Paradise of Childhood. 


The first and only complete illustrated guide 
to the Kindergarten ever published in English. A 
Price, by mail, - Cloth, $2.00; Paper, $1.50. 
Club rates,- - - Cloth; 1.60; Paper, 3:5 20. 
~>Express extra. 
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OFFICE OF THE BOARD OF EDUCATION. 
St. Paul, Minn. July 6, 1887. 


GENTLEMEN :—I cheerfully certify that the Edison Mimeograph, lately purcbased of your 
agent, has during the short time of its use (about three weeks) in there offices. paid for its cost 
more than thrice over. Especialiy do we find it ** great invention” for Examination questions in 
Algebra, Mathematics, Greek, or Other studies requiring charavters rarely found, even in the best 
stocked printing offices. WE WOULD NOT BE WITHOUT IT, now that we have jearned to know 
its merits and excellence. Very truly, O7TTo DREHER, Secretary. 


P. 8.—Concurred in by Superintendent Taylor. 
Send for Samples of work and Descriptive Circular to 


A. B. DICK COMPANY, 254 Lake Street, CHICAGO. 


B. F. BROWN & CO., 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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ing, etc., at Paris Exposition, 1876. 
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NEW PALTZ NORMAL SCHOOL. 


New term will begin February 8, 1888. 
Tuition and text-books free to Normal Stu- 
dents. 

Special attention to common school 
teachers and graduates of High Schools 
and Academies. Address 
EUGENE BOUTON, Ph.D., Principal, 

New Paltz, Ulster Co., N. Y. 





The Art School of the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art of New York City, take pleasure in an- 
nouncing to the public and especially to Ed- 
ucational Institutions, that they have added to 
their uwiar Course a Normal Class, especially 
organized to meet the ing demand for 
thoroughly qualified Teachers of Art in our 
Public and Private se 

The course will consist of both lectures and ex- 
ercises in Theory, Principles and P:actice of Art 
with explanation of Methods and Management of 
Clases; and is —— to the requirements of 
<= hy ns) from primary to ee d. 


Subjects treated this te will be per 
~a. i ape drawin is — hand and Pie. 
Pupils of class will be admitted free 


to all the Associated School Lectures on Historic 
Compositio! 
ane the conve:,ience of those occupied during 
the week, the Normal Class, in charge of Mr. 
Lucas Baker, is openes Saturday Mornings from 
10 to 12 ig oles Admission to the course is 
$10.00 for the —F . 

JNO. WARD STIMSON, Supt., 
METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART. 
796, 797 & 799 TuirD Avz., Cor. 49rn STREET, 
NEW YORK CITY. 





CALL AT THE 


DENTAL ROOMS 
oO 
DR. W. J. RTEW ART. 
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[' is as important to study the development of 

educational methods and thought as it is to 
study the growth of an individual mind, for the 
development of the race is. a Copy of the growth of 
amind. The danger to be guarded aginst is in con- 
sidering that the race has reached the maturity of 
its possibilities. We are approaching the early 
youth of humanity in its onward progress towards 
manhood. The laws of individual mind growth 
are the laws of race growth. 





‘We study education for the purpose of knowing 
the conclusions of the best minds. Once in a while 
we find a thinker who reaches far down the centur- 
ies, beyond his age, and forecasts the far distant 
future. Such a thinker was Aristotle,—a mind so 
large that even to-day we find it difficult to appre- 
ciate him. Near him, only alittle below, stand 
Plato and Socrates,—more ethical, but less intellec- 
tual. 

66 PEDAGOGICS is the science of the transition 

of a human soul from his dormant or latent 
state into actuality.” Can we find a better word 
than actuality? ‘From potentialities to actuali- 
ties.” Pedagogics must establish the correct idea of 
education. This it must do by examining the ideas 
of education which have been held by thinkers in 
the past. This also must have reference to each 





individual, (1) as an individual; (2) as a member of 
the family; (8) as a member of society; (4) as a 
member of the state. These are ETHICAL relations. 
When classified they constitute the Science of Duty. 
The Laws of Motive underlie the Science of Duty. 
Here,in brief, is an outline of a whole study in peda- 
gogics, which our thoughtful readers will value. 





(‘THE estimation in which woman was held by 

even the best educated men of the world in the 
past, can be gathered from the fact that at the com- 
mencement of the present century in Broad Street, 
St. Giles, London, there was a sign inscribed, ‘‘ The 
Good Woman,” with a painting of a woman without 
a head on it. Lessing said, ‘‘The woman who 
thinks is like the man who puts on rouge—ridicu- 
lous.’’ Voltaire wrote, ‘ Ideas are like beards— 
women and very young men have none.” 
Niebuhr would not have a girl educated well, for 
she would know too much, and Dean Swift, in de- 
scribing a certain casualty, summed it up: ‘So 
many souls lost—beside women and children.” 
T. W. Higginson, to whom we are indebted for 
these facts, says that he was walking down the 
street with a Greek book under his arm one day, 
and was joined by a lady who asked to see the book. 
“She examined it with interest and sighed as she 
gave it back, saying, ‘I liked Greek better than 
anything I ever studied but my friends of both 
sexes thought it unwomanly soI gave it up.’” Mr. 
Higginson says that it brought to him the old com- 
plaint of Queen Christiana to Madame Dacier, 
‘*Such a pretty girlas youare: are you notashamed 
to be so learned?” This was written in 1673; since 
which time a great change has taken place in the 
opinion of the entire civilizei world, concerning the 
intellectual status of woman, for it would be diffi- 
cult to-day to find an intelligent advocate of her in- 
tellectual inferiority to man. Not only has she 
attributes of heart of surpassing value but in all 
that pertains to education she has shown herself 
fully equal to the ‘‘stronger ” sex. 


(THE friends of prohibition will make a strong 

effort to induce Congress to pass a prohibitory 
bill for the District of Columbia. The movement 
will be watched with great interest, because it will, 
in a certain sense, give the question a national 
character. Mr. Lamar resigned his cabinet position. 
His confirmation as justice of the United States 
Supreme Court, by the Senate, is certain. A train 
was thrown from the track on the Third Avenue 
Elevated Railroad, but no one was injured. A 
portion of the new water works was flooded and 
several Italians were drowned. The first English- 
man to be made a victim of the Coercion act is 
Wilfred Blunt, the husband of Lord Byron’s grand- 
daughter. Notwithstanding the talk of peace, Rus- 
sia seems to be still making preparations for war, 
and the indications point to the opening of the 
struggle in the spring. Stanley has reached Emin 
Bay. More definite information is shortly expected. 
Several U. 8. Senators have been speaking against 
the Blair Educational Bill. 


(THE proper estimate of the value of woman, by 

both men and women, has not yet been secured. 
Until recently she has been considered as undevel- 
oped man. The “lords of creation” have assigned 
her a place somewhat beneath theirs; how far be- 
neath, has not been settled, but that it is beneath 
has not been questioned by the wisest of mankind, 
including the philosophers of Athens and Rome and 
the Christians and Pagans of all ages. Because 
and there one has been found holding contrary 
views does not disprove this statement. But re- 
cently the world has grown wiser, and few intelli- 
gent men can now be found who believe that the 











average woman is at all inferior to the average 


man. Differences there are, but inferiority or 
superiority, not a bit. This is the opinicn of the 
educated world to-day. 





In the time of Christ women and children were 
omitted in the state enumeration, and the estima- 
tion in which they were held can be gathered from 
the account of the miracle of the loaves and 
fishes in the New Testament in which Matthew 
says, ‘‘And they that had eaten were about five 
thousand men, beside women and children,” and 
neither Mark, Luke nor John, in giving the same 
account, makes any mention of women and children. 

Many of our readers may have noticed the con- 
cluding chapters of Samuel Johnson's ‘‘ Rasselas,’ 
where the prince and his sister after a fruitless 
search after happiness in society, the princess sug- 
gests, as a final scheme, to found acollege of women 
over which she would preside, that, ‘‘ by convers- 
ing with the old, and educating the young, she 
might divide her time between the acquisition and 
communicating of, wisdom and raise up for the next 
age models of prudence and piety.” This was the 
dream of a grand idealist, ‘‘ something like Plato’s 
dream of an ideal State,” when, as has been well 
said, ‘‘Half of Samuel Johnson’s lady acquaintances 
were unable to write an intelligible hand, and were 
profoundly ignorant whether the Ceesars belonged 
to Greece or Rome.” 





The first Englishman of talent who dared to 
advocate the giving to woman an education equal 
to that of man was Sydney Smith in 1809, and 
nearly two generations passed before another ap- 
peared, for John Stuart Mill made the same demand 
in 1869. He was met by the same bed-ridden argu- 
ments that had been used for centuries—‘‘ woman’s 


incapacity for learning;” ‘‘injury to her deli- 
cate, sensitive nature;” ‘‘ the true theatre for woman 
is the sick chamber;” ‘‘ nothing is so honorable to 


woman, as not to be spoken of at all.” Up to the 
time of Sydney Smith most girls were denied the 
privilege of being taught to read and to write; ‘‘even 
the most advanced advocates for woman’s educa- 
tion, scarcely daring to hint at it.” 





During the whole of the last century, cooking, 
needlework, and the church catechism were con- 
sidered the whole duty of woman. The first Eng- 
lish book that attained popularity advocating 
woman’s education was Hannah More’s harmless 
dialogue which she called, ‘‘ Coelebs in Search of a 


Wife.” Her suggestions were offered in the meek- 
est manner. She would not make woman a rival 
of man. Oh, no! but she would allow her to pick 


up a few crumbs of knowledge from her master’s 
table. She very timidly advocated for the girls the 
study of Latin, yet she would still require them to 
tend the greenhouse, and tie up nosegays, and 
stitch flannel petticoats, and learn to sing harmless 
songs and dance a little, once in a while, when 
in the presence of company. 





What a commentary it is on our civilization that 
eighty or ninety years ago permission for woman to 
use the pen was most reluctantly conceded. The 
century-hallowed doctrine of the inferiority of 
woman was all but universally believed! Once in 
a while a woman appeared who uttered an “ ex- 
ceedingly great and bitter cry,” out of the depths 
of her heart, but for long years she implored in vain; 
but it is true, as the British Quarterly Review says: 
‘Gross abuse and savage invective which pursued 
them was astonishing. Speech, sermon, essay, 
caricature, stupid prose,and doggerel rhyme, all did 
their part, and did it so thoroughly that the names 
of the advocates of woman’s equality with man, 
passed into a proverb of scorn, and old ladies lifted 
up their eyes and thanked Heaven that they had 





never read that shocking thing!” 
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DRY TEACHERS. 


——— 


The superintendent, of , has been noted for 
getting rid of all his female teachers over a certain age. 
He gives them noreason, but, incidentally he remarked, 
he wanted no ‘‘ dry teachers” in his schools. One of his 
teachers, a widow, resigned, expecting to get a place in 
another city ; failing in that,she applied to be re-in- 
stated; our superintendent refused; when urged,he said : 
“Mrs, B———is a very good woman, but her mind is 
in just the same position it was when she first came 
here. She goes home from school, and does not read or 
study on education at all; she comes to lectures, but 
considers them a bore and perfectly useless, and a waste 
of time. She can drill the children in the subjects that 
are assigned to her; but they get no inspiration. I no- 
tice the listlessness of her pupils. I see that the teacher 
above herjhas a hard time to get her pupils started. All 
these things lead me to conclude she had better step 
down and out. It,is not that she is old ; it is that she is 
unfit, and won’t fit herself.” 

I have thought this over a good deal, and wonder if 
there are not a good many “dry teachers” in our 
schools. Up in a village in New York State, the teacher 
kept a small store when school was out. I have seen 
the children stop and purchase some peanuts of her. 
There she patiently sat sewing, darning, or crocheting, 
until a customer came. I could not see how she could 
be a good teacher, The next year, I have since learned, 
she was dropped for the reason that ‘the children 
could not learn anything from her.” 

Frederick the Great used to put his one legged-soldiers 
into the school-room ; he was a penurious old fellow, 
and did not follow our plan of pensioning them, They 
were “dry” teachers, undoubtedly, They finally died 
off and the children once more had a chance. 

Dryness in teaching comes from a variety of causes. 
Laziness is one of the chief causes, There was John 
, a capital man, but he loved a good cigar, not 
wisely but well. Returning to his home, he would 
make the tobacco turn into smoke faster than any other 
fellow I ever knew. Blowing the smoke in graceful 
rings to the ceiling, he would pass away hour after 
hour. He got stupid, sleepy, and went to bed. The 
next day he was late in rising, his head was not clear, 
until he had another cigar. That smoked, he set out 
for school, Thus the days and nights passed. John 
—_______——<Joes not know as much now as when he gradu- 
ated from college. 

I knew a very dry sort of a teacher, who got married 
to a bright sort of a girl, and he began to improve at 
once ; she was indeed a good angel to him. I have heard 
him say very often, ‘‘ She is a great help; if I am lazy 
she takes the pen and says, dictate to me, or if I under- 
take the work of looking up authorities, she hands 
down the cyclopedias.” The effect has been marvelous; 
still as all cannot afford to get married, and as all 
would not get so good a wife, I cannot recommend this 
plan. I have seen many who have become much dryer 
since they married, because of household cares. 

I urge all to remember that to teach well they must 
think about their business when away from it. Take 
the case of a clergyman; when he is walking, sitting or 
standing, he thinks about the truth he is to expound. 
The teacher’s work is exactly like the clergyman’s. He 
too must think about the work he is to do. 

Nor is there any end to their thinking. The difference 
between the new education and the old, is that the dis- 
ciples of the former, believe there is no limit to improv- 
ing in the art of teaching. The disciples of the latter 
think it is asmall and easy business to teach. 











WANT OF ROOM. 

There are several thousand children in the Brooklyn 
schools who are fitted for the grade above them, and 
the reason. they are not promoted is because there 
is not room for them in the grades for which they are 
fitted. It is recommended that these children be dis- 
charged from the classes in which they now are, and be 
given numbered and dated certificates which will ad- 
mit them to any school in which there is room in the 
proper grade, and that extra classes be formed to aid 
those children who stand half way between two grades, 
thus making room for children who would otherwise be 
refused admission. As a plea for greater school facili- 
ties, attention has been drawn to the fact that there are 
over 45,000 children between five and fourteen years of 
age in Brooklyn not attending any school, public or 
private, and that weekly 8,000 more are in attendance 
éhan the sea “ing capacity of the schools, This is 


possible by allowing a large number only half a day’s 
regular attendance, and putting the little children two 
in a seat. Why doesn’t Brooklyn wake up? 


EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


On arriving at ;Omaha, I decided to take the “ Burl- 
ington route” to Denver, and return by the Union 
Pacific. The start was made at 6 o’clock, A.M.; the 
morning was bright and the air clear. The route lay 
through Southern Nebraska, passing the capital city, 
Lincoln, and many other thriving towns ; at Red Cloud 
the Republican river was reached, which wasjfollowed 
nearly all day. The country is a rolling prairie and is 
devoted mainly to cattle raising. There was no snow 
and the cattle were browsing in the river valley. 

The towns look new and incomplete; there is an 





trees, most painfully. The best building is always the 
school-house; sometimes this is the only expensive build- 
ing in the town. This route is a very important one as 
it will develop the entire southern tier of counties in 
Nebraska, and the northern tier of counties in Kansas, 
Stages were seen from Oberlin, Norton, Mankato, 
Kansas. The smooth road-bed, the steel rails, the well 
constructed cars, enabled us to stand the sixteen hour 
ride with comfort. 

Denver was reached at ten o’clock ; electric lights 
were streaming in many directions and there was a 
general metropolitan aspect in the surroundings, even 
at night. A survey by daylight only served to deepen 
the impression of solid prosperity first made, The city 
claims 80,000 inhabitants; the houses are mainly of 
brick ; there is a good tide of business of all kinds. 

Aaron Gove is superintendent of the public schools, 
and has held that position for fifteen years. I found he 
was popular with the people as well as competent as an 
educator. He felt a just pride in showing me the new 
High School building, now in process of completion, be- 
cause he saw he had an auditor who thoroughly appre- 
ciated its magnificence. It is really a magnificent and 
well constructed building. Its cost, $300,000, is met 
without creating any debt. Except the main part (it 
consists of a main part and two wings,) it is two stories 
high only. We looked at two other school buildings, 
the Emerson and Whittier buildings ; the former is an 
eight-room building, and is the best I have yet seen ; its 
cost was $30,000. Mr. Gove has planned and is plan- 
ning to make the excursion of the Eastern teachers to 
San Francisco, to the National Association, a most 
successful one. I think no stone will be left unturned. 
He has been to San Francisco and found the people 
there overflowing with the large-hearted hospitality 
that abounds in the West as nowhere else. They will 
surprise the teachers who visit them. It is sufficient to 
say that there has never been such an opportunity 
offered to the educators to visit the Pacific Coast. One 
San Francisco millionaire said: ‘‘It is not the asso- 
ciation that we are going for, it is the teachers.” 

It is probable that many will take the ‘“ Burlington 
route” from Chicago to Denver; for every teacher 
will want to see the city that looks directly into the 
Rocky Mountains. The excursion will be taken to see 
the wonderful things that are found in our Western 
world. Coming back from such a tour, one will be 
greatly refreshed, and his mind refurnished with new 
ideas. At Denver I passed from the “ Burlington 
route” to the “‘ Rio Grande”; this is a narrow gauge 
line, but it passes through the most wonderful scenery 
in the West. 

At Denver I found Mr. H. H. Tammen, who has 
made himself known as a collector of the curiosities of 
the Rocky Mountain section. His advertisement of his 
‘“*80 cent mineral cabinet” has been in almost every 
newspaper. He is an original fellow, an unique spec- 
imen; coming out here in the early days, he began as 
a bar-keeper; he married; it seemed an unworthy 
business after this to pour out “‘ liquid damnation”; he 
started out as a collector of curiosities, his store is a 
veritable museum; he is prosperous, It is good to see 
a man prosper in a good business, 


Denver, Dec, 26, 1887. A. M. K. 





Our New York readers will not forget the meeting of 
the Convention of New York Commissioners and City 
Superintendents, at Binghamton, next week, Jan. 18-20, 





In our recent visit to Luzerne county, Pa., we had 
the pleasure of meeting with Mr. John 8. McGroarty, 
of Wilkes-Barre, whose literary abilities are highly 





appreciated in his adopted town, 


SCHOOL SAVINGS BANKS. 


This adjunct to prescribed school work is highly 
praised by the Times, of Long Island City, where it has 
been tried for several years. Superintendent Pardee 
reports that it is in a most flourishing condition and 
that a good proportion of the pupils are taking advan- 
tage of the opportunities for instruction and enrichment 
which the system offers. The Times says that “the best 
of all methods of teaching is the object method. The 
school savings bank system teaches children in the most 
emphatic and permanent manner of impressing upon a 
child’s mind that a penny saved is apenny earned. The 
system is hard on confectioners and cigarette dealers, 
but it is'good for the brains, pockets, and stomachs of 
the small depositors. The system is one worth copying 
by other places.” Any fuller information concerning 


absence ef trees which strikes us of the East, the land om the details of this system can be obtained by addressing, 


Superintendent 8. J. Pardee, Long Island City, who has 
taken an active interest in bringing its workings to 
successful operation. 





HEARING AND READING LECTURES. 

The Educational Journal, Ontario, recently said that 
“‘a graduate of the largest university in Canada,” by 
which, no doubt, is meant the University of Toronto, 
‘‘ complains to the editor of a weekly journal of the great 
loss he sustained during his college course through the 
lack of teaching proper,as distinguished from lecturing. 
No fault is found with the ability of the lecturers, but 
when the professor had read his lecture, he, of course, 
made his bow and retired. To the mind of the student 
in question, as to that of many another, the gain in lis- 
tening to the lecture, instead of reading one equally good 
on the same subject, which could probably be found, is 
not clearly apparent.” 





MANUAL TRAINING OF YE OLDEN TIME. 





In Germany, many years ago, people did not discuss 
the question, ‘‘Shall Manual Training be introduced into 
our schools?” The following extract, taken from an old 
book, shows that there was no need for such discussion. 
Our readers cannot fail to be impressed by the display of 
wooden discipline exhibited in the school described. We 
have not entirely cut away from such government even 
now. There are schools where the order is as painful as 
in these old spinning classes : 

‘‘In Germany, where the Thred is made that makes 
the fine Linnens, in all Towns there are Schools for little 
Girls, from six years old and upwards to teach them 
to spin, and so to bring their tender fingers by degrees 
to spin very fine. Their Wheels go all by the Foot, made 
to go with much ease, whereby the action or motion is 
very easie and delightful. The way, method, rule, and 
order, how they are governed is: ist. There is a large 
Room, and in the middle thereof a little Box like a 
Pulpit: 2ndly. There are Benches built around about 
the Room, as they are in Play-houses ; upon the benches 
sit about two hundred Children spinning, and in the 
box in the middle of the Room sits the grand Mistress 
with a long white Wand in her hand ; if she observe any 
of them idle, she reaches them a tap, but if they will not 
do, she rings a bell, which by a little Cord is fixed to 
the box, and out comes a Woman, she then points to the 
Offendor, and she is taken away into another Room and 
chastized : and all this is done without one word speak- 
ing.” 

A NEW edition of Joseph Payne’s Lectures on the 
Science of Art and Education has just been issued by 
E. L. Kellogg & Co. This edition is from entirely new 
plates, and contains improvements of great value to 
teachers, among which are the following : 

1. Topics discussed in the text are printed in small 
Italic type on the wide margins of the pages, for 
example; ‘‘ How should we teach the Science of Educa- 
ti #” and “ The Laws of Intellectual Action.” This 
feature of the book is of great value. 

2. Analyses at the end of each lecture are added. 
These wil] be invaluable to students for they present in 
compact form the arguments and discussions. If we 
had space we should like to present a single page as a 
specimen, when their great value would become ap- 
parent at a glance. 

8. The index at the end is a sort of common-place 
book on education. If any teacher wants to find a few 
words of wisdom and inspiration on almost any educa- 
tional topic he will here find where it may be had at 








hand, not in some distant volume, but in this volume, It 
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will be many years before an edition of Joseph Payne 
will be published, better adapted to the wants of the 
working, thinking teacher, than this. 

Let a body of working teachers study this book and 
what would be gained? Power, knowledge and inspira- 
tion,—power to give reasons for belief or non-belief 
in certain doctrines ; knowledge of what the essenc« of 
teaching is, and how the science of education is grow- 
ing; inspiration in thinking how grand is the work of 
instruction, and how much we can do in training the 
young minds committed to our care. The time is far 
distant when Joseph Payne’s Lectures will be laid on the 
upper educational shelf. He wrote like Page, Froebel, 
Horace Mann, and Parker ; for all time. Some works 
will live, others will die ; this one is going to live, and 
this new edition will help its life. 


BRIEF ITEMS. 








THE recent meeting of the New Jersey State Associa- 
tion was one of the most aggressive and profitable in its 
history. Especially does the organizatioz of the State 
Council of Education mark an important era in the 
history of the state. The teachers of New Jersey are 
organizing for the purpose of thoroughly studying the 
science and art of education, and with the energy and 
talent they display, they will put themselves in the fore 
front of progress. We hope to present a full report of 
the plan and work of the “ Council” in the near future. 

Most of our columns are filled this week with reports 
of State Associations, for which fact, we congratulate 
our readers. A glance at the topics discussed will show 
that there is such an educational waking up all over our 
land as has never been seen before, Our next week’s 
paper will be mostly occupied with a continuation of 
these reports. It has taken much time and expense to 
get these proceedings and their publication will be 
appreciated, especially by those who wish to keep in 
view the whole field, and make note of educational 
thought and progress in every part of our country. 





THE editors of this paper desire to extend their con- 
gratulations to Mr. and Mrs. Edgar O. Silver, of Boston, 
whose marriage reception took place at the residence of 
Mr. E. W. Maine, the father of the bride, at Providence, 
R. L., Jan. 4. We were unable to attend. 





Dr. GEORGE A, BACON, editor of the Academy, Syra- 
cuse, N. Y., offers in his January number a prize of $50, 
for the best paper on ‘‘ Science Teaching in the Second- 
ary Schools.” It is a liberal offer well worthy the serious 
attention of those who are able to discuss this import- 
ant subject. 





THE recent holiday excursion of New York and 
Brooklyn teachers to Washington, under the manage- 
ment of Mr. T. H. Hendrickson, was a great success. 
All of the points of interest connected with the national 
city were visited, including a trip to Mount Vernon, and 
a reception by President Cleveland. Without a miss- 
hap or delay the party returned in excellent spirits. 
The next trip under the same management, will be next 
July, immediately after the closing of the schools, to 
Northern lakes. Tickets will be offered at so low a rate 
that it will be cheaper to go than to stay at home. Mr. 
Hendrickson is putting the teachers of this vicinity un- 
der great obligations to him for his efficiency in provid- 
ing for their needs, 

ALFRED UNIVERSITY situated at Alfred Centre, N.Y., 
is designed for both sexes. It has departments of 
preparation, liberal arts, business, music, fine arts, 
industrial mechanics, and theology, all completely 
organized. The highest advantages are offered by this 
institution of which J. Allen, D.D., is president. 


" ‘WE are indebted to Henry Monett, Gen. Pass. Agt., N. 
Y. C. & H. R. R. R., for a circular, descriptive of the 
magnificent road with which he is connected. Probably 
no finer train of cars runs on any road in any country 
than that which leaves New York City 9.50. a4. M. and 
Chicago 5.30 P. M. every day. The interior decorations 
and carvings of the cars on these trains are not obtru- 
sive, but so elegant as to satisfy the most fastidious 
tastes. In the Buffet and Library Car is a unique buf- 
fet, movable chairs and couches in the most luxurious 
upholstery ; a secretary supplied with stationery and 
writing material, and an inclosed room with a 
well-stocked library, in which is represented the best 

literature of the day, including the current ‘newspapers 


and magazines. There is also a barber’s shop and a 
bath room. The luxury of travel could hardly be sur- 
passed,—sleeping, eating, reading, shaving, bathing, 
elegance, luxury. Whatmore? Perhaps the 20th Cen- 
tury may show some improvement ; we doubt it. 


G. J. ORR, LL.D. 


LaTE STATE SCHOOL COMMISSIONER, Atlanta, Ga. 


The death of Hon. Gustavus J. Orr, LL.D., State 
School Commissioner of Georgia, on December 11, is 
announced. The news will be received with regret all 
over the country. Dr. Orr has devoted his whole life 
to the cause of education, and he has been singularly 
successful. 

He was born in Orrville, 8. C., in 1819, worked on his 
father’s farm, and attended country schools. Though 
destined for mercantile pursuits, he evinced a thirst for 
knowledge, and read all the books he could get. At the 
age of twenty, he entered a seminary at Marysville, East 
Tennessee, of which Rev. Isaac Anderson, D.D., was 
president, and Rev. Fielding Pope and Rev. John 8. 
Craig, associates. Here he greatly distingnished him- 
self, as also in the State University of Georgia, situated 
at Athens, which he entered in 1841. In the fall of 
1848, he entered the senior class of Emory College, then 
just beginning to come into prominence. He was very 
prominent in his literary society and fraternity, and his 
class standing was the highest. He graduated at the 
age of 25. 

After graduation Dr. Orr was chosen assistant teacher 
in the preparatory department of Emory College, and 
tutor in the college. In 1846, he returned to Jackson 
county, and entered the law office of Basil H. Overby as 
a law student. At the close of the year he was very 
nearly prepared for admission to the bar, but the state 
of his finances being low, he applied for and was elected 
to the place of principal of the Jefferson academy for 
1847. Here his success was remarkable. At the close of 
the year he was married, and in 1848, assisted by his 





wife, he taught the school in]Covington, which was 


the germ of the female college now existing there. 

He was next offered the chair of mathematics in 
Emory College, entered upon his duties in 1849, and con- 
tinued in that position for seventeen years. While 
professor of Emory College, Governor Brown appointed 
him as surveyor on the part of Georgia of the boundary 
line between the states of Georgia and Florida. Colonel 
B. F. Whitner represented Florida, and in the winter of 
1859 and ’60 the work was done, and what had been an 
open question since the acquistion of the territory of 
Florida, was finally settled. Dr. Orr, afterwards held 
the positions of president of the Southern Masonic Fe- 
male College at Covington, and professor of mathema- 
tics in Oglethorpe College at Atlanta. In 1872, he was 
elected State School Commissioner, which position he 
held for the last fifteen years of his life. 

The duties of the position he discharged with ability, 
and to the satisfaction of the association. He possessed 
the faculty of telling the truth without giving offense 
to his hearers. He was a true friend to the colored peo- 
ple, and his friendship for them did not cause him to 
lose that of any white man whose friendship was worth 
having. 


THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION, 





The next meeting of this Association will be held at 
San Francisco, July 17—20, 1888. The railroads will 
sell tickets at one fare for the round trip. 

The following topics have been selected for the gen- 
eral sessions of the Association, subject to possible modi- 
fications : 

I. Literature’ in the reading courses of the public 
schools. 

Il. How can our schools best prepare law-reverencing 
and law-abiding citizens. 

III. Current criticism of our school system, and 
what answer. 

IV. “Practical” education. 

V. The relation of the state;to school books and appli- 
ances, 

VI. What is needed in our educational system to se- 
cure respect for common labor or wage-working ? 

VIL. Spelling reform. 

Tickets shall bear a plus $2.00 coupon, or must be 
stamped by the Secretary of the Association in order to 
be good for the return trip. 

‘Westward bound, the stop-over privileges will be as 
follows; At Chicago and at all principal points on the 
Missouri river, at Denver, Colorado Springs, Pueblo, 





Cheyenne, Salt Lake, and Ogden, 


—— 


On return, passengers may stop over during the limit 
of the ticket at pleasure, west of the Missouri river. 

For the return trips, tickets may be exchanged with 
the Santa Fe, Southern Pacific, Union Pacific, Northern 
Pacific, and Canada Pacific (plus $15.00 from San Fran- 
cisco to Portland), if holders so desire. 

These rates are satisfactory and we see no reason to 
prevent an unusually pleasant meeting at the city of the 
Golden Gate. We believe, as has been said, that Presi- 
dent Gove may be relied upon to do his share of the 
work in a satisfactory manner. 





ELECTRICAL TEACHING. 





Electricity rules the hour and every student in all this 
land should be taught something about it this winter. 
The teacher is guilty of a criminal neglect who spends 
precious time in solving impracticable questions in 
mathematics and parsing. involved paragraphs from 
Carlyle, and omits the grand questions of to-day and now. 
Let us see what this education by thinking and doing 
hasdone. Here it is in a nut shell: “‘ The fundamental 
fact upon which rests every machine for converting me- 
chanical energy into electrical energy is that when a 
piece of soft iron is moved in front of a magnet in such 
manner as to cut the imaginary lines of force or rays of 
electricity supposed to project from the magnet, an 
electric current, proportional to the power of the mag- 
net and the rapidity with which the magnetic lines are 
interrupted or cut, is created. Since Faraday's time 
inventors have been devising means of increasing this 
current and gathering it in a shape to do effective 
work.” The result of this current is'light and heat. But 
we have only learned the very elements of electricity. 
We want more facts and more application of them to 
the uses of every-day life. Our machinery is expensive 
and cumbrous. We are obliged to transform heat into 
steam power, and then the steam power into electricity. 
We want to get electrical force from heat directly with- 
out the steam power. It can be done and may be done 
soon. The boy or girl is now going to school who will 
make a discovery that will revolutionize the work of the 
world. His teacher is teaching him to observe accurate- 
ly and think logically. Heis thinking. Education in 
thinking is the watchword of his work, and his reward 
shall be great. He will be a child of the highest. 

Some knowledge of electricity is more necessary in 
the higher classes than a knowledge of how a Greek 
verb is conjugated, or exactly what Horace meant in 
the third line of the second verse of his fourteenth ode. 

Answer these questions, ye who delight in puzzling 
your pupils with the rules and exceptions of the Latin 
grammar. If you cannot, you don’t know the live in- 
ventions that are flooding the streets ef all our larger 
cities with the most beautiful light the world has seen 
since the morning stars sang for joy and the Sons of 
God shouted in rejoicing over a new born world : 

What is a dynamo? 

How is an incandescent light produced ? 

What is meant by a “ closed circuit”? 

Explain the action of a Holtz machine. 

Write out the discoveries of Girsted, Arago, and Am- 
pére, and explain how Faraday reasoned from their con- 
clusions, and what he accomplished ? 

What is Faraday’s theory of the “lines of force ” ? 

What is the principle of Edison’s “ Jumbo” dynamo 
recently on exhibition at the Electrical Exhibition at 
Philadelphia ? 

More thought and knowledge is required in answering 
these questions than in translating fourteen pages of 
Demosthenes’ ‘“‘de Corona.” They are of to-day, and now ! 
They take hold of the living issues of the hour. Throw 
your musty old dogmas to the dogs and “ Act in the 
living present.” 





The meeting of the Iowa State Teachers’ Association, 
held at Cedar Rapids, Dec. 27-30, was a success, We 
expect to give a fuller report next week. 





A COMMISSION appointed by the New York Legisla- 
ture of 1885, to report in regard to the most humane 
method of capital punishment, is about to report in 
favor of some mode of executing by electricity. How 
would it do to introduce a mild form of electricity as a 


school punishment ? 





Tue Rev. LLEWELLYN Pratt, of the Hartford Theo- 
logical Seminary, formerly a professor at Williams, has 
been called to the Broadway Congregational Church, 





Norwich, Conn, 
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FOR SCHOOL READING. 
FOREIGN HISTORY. 

President Grevy determined to dismiss General Bou- 
langer, at every hazard, since ministers refused to serve 
with him, and confessed their inability to govern the 
country without him. General Boulanger retired quietly 
from office, and was ordered to the command of an 
army corps. 

President Grevy’s troubles began with a grave official 
scandal, General Caffarel was accused of having taken 
bribes to procure decorations through the agency of 
Madame Limousin, an adventuress, and subsequently 
M. Wilson, the president’s son-in-law, was charged 
with complicity in the same traffic and in stock jobbing, 
and contract speculations, The president’s faith in his 
son in-law’s innocence, did not affect the judgment of 
the Deputies, who demanded the ‘prosecution of the 
offenders by a vote of 527 to 8, and finally led to Presi- 
dent Grevy’s resignation December 2, after a fortnight 
of futile dalliance with the Chamber. 

The Chamber’s meeting on the next day at Versailles, 
elected M. Carnot on the second ballot. 

The Queen’s Jubilee year, celebrated with splendid 
pageants, and memorials of her accession to the throne, 
has left behind it no landmark of English progress in 
legislation or social reform, The sovereign and her re- 
tinue of princes, passed to Westminister Abbey under 
the eyes of admiring thousands ; the naval and military 
reviews were magnificent spectacles, and the thousand 
and one minor episodes of the Jubilee week were each 
significant of loyalty to the Crown and affection for the 
illustrious’Queen, But the only achievement of a long 
session of Parliament, was the passage of a Coercion 
Act, by which prostrate Ireland, conquered four centur- 
ies ago, could be dragged once more behind England’s 
iron car. This was the consummate flower of British 
statesmanship in the Queen’s fiftieth year, the re-enact- 
ment of a barren policy, which had been tried decade 
after decade, and had been proved to be a disastrous 
failure, 

lreland, supported by the sympathies of her English 
allies has, remained unusually quiet. The trial of Mr. 
Dillon and other leaders, accused of inciting tenants not 
to pay rent ended in disagreement of the jury. Father 
Keller and other priests were arrested for refusing to 
testify, regarding money entrusted to them by tenants. 
The Crimes Act was enforced against Mr. O’Brien, who 
was arrested in September for inciting resistance to the 
enforcement of law at Mitchelstown. The arrest was 
followed by a riot, in which several persons were killed 
by the police. The Lord Mayor of Dublin was arrested 
and sentenced to jail on a charge of publishing reports 
of proceedings of suppressed branches of the National 


League. 
NATIONAL HISTORY. 


Congress enacted laws regulating the count of the 
electoral vote, the Anti-Polygamy bill, the Interstate 
Commerce bill, the Retaliation act, the Mexican Pen- 
sions bill and measures authorizing suits against the 
United States, except for war claims, and providing for 
the retirement and recoinage of the trade dollar. with a 
mischievous amendment added by the House requiring 
additional coinage of $2,000,000 of silver every month. 
Congress adjourned on March 4, leaving the question of 
the disposal of the surplus open, with general instruc- 
tions for the Administration to purchase bonds at the 
rate of $10,009,000 a month. Inthe Navy Department, 
contracts have been awarded for three cruisers and two 
two gunboats, and designs prepared for two armored 
cruisers, and a new American industry has been 
founded by the arrangements made for the production 
of gun steel and ship armor ona large scale. Two of 
the Roach cruisers have been completed and have proved 
to be unexpectedly fast. 

LITERATURE, 

In Great Britain there has been produced during the 
year, from the poets, Lord Lytton’s volume of ‘‘ Legends 
and other Poems,” Mr. Stevenson’s first volume of 
verses, Philip Marston’s ‘‘Garden Secrets,” and a volume 
of verse by Edwin Arnold. From the novelists, Mr. 
Wilkie Collins, Mr. Wm. Black and Mr. Thomas Hardy 
has come a novel apiece, and from Mr. Haggard, three 
notorious stories. Grant Allen has given us ‘* Beckon- 
ing Hand ;” Mr. Stevenson, ‘‘ Merry Men” and other 
short stories; Barring-Gould, *‘ Red Spiders.” Mr. Her- 
bert Spencer has published ‘‘The Factors of Organic 
Evolution ;” Max Miller, ‘Science of Thought ;” An- 


drew Lang, ‘‘ Myth, Ritual, and Religien.” Mr. Lawrence 
Oliphant has published ‘‘ Life in Modern Palestine,” as 
seen at Haifa. 

In America one of the notable literary events has been 
the publication of the ‘“‘ Thackeray Letters,” in book 
form after their serial appearance in Scribner’s Monthly. 
Mr. W. D. Howells has published his much criticised 
novel, ‘‘ April Hopes.” Bret Harte, Julian Hawthorne, 
and Miss Phelps has each produced two works of fiction. 
One notable story from a new author has been Mr. 
Harold Frederic’s ‘ Seth’s Brother’s Wife.” Of trans- 
lations of foreign fiction those of Tolstoi take the lead, 
nine of his novels having been published in America dur- 
ing the year. 

In biography, we have had a life of Emerson, by Mr. 
Cabot, “Final Memorials of Longfellow,” and a life of 
Abraham Lincoln by Mr. Browne. In history we have 
had * Ancient Cities of the New World,” and several 
additions to the “‘Story of the Nations” series, viz., 
*“‘Normans,” ‘‘ Persia,” ‘“‘Egypt,” ‘‘ Assyria,” ‘ Alex- 
ander’s Empire,” and ‘‘Ireland.” In booksof travel we 
have had Oliver Wendell Holmes’ “ Hundred Days,” 
Dr. Glisan’s ‘* Two Years in Europe,” General Wilson’s 
** China,” Sunset Cox’s “Isles of the Princes,’ artist 
Stillman’s ‘“‘ On the Track of Ulysses,” Mr. Ballou’s 
“Due North,” Mr. Paton’s ‘‘ Down the Islands,”—the 
Caribbees; Mr. Brigham ‘‘ Guatemala,” Mr. Stevens’ 
‘* Around the World on a Bicycle,” Mr. Meriwether’s 
‘* Tramp Trip ” through Europe at fifty cents a day, and 
Mr. Richardson’s, ‘‘ A Girdle Round the Earth.” 

Among the more profound American books have been 
Bowne’s ‘‘ Philosophy of Theism,” and “ Introduction 
to Psychological Theory,” McCosh’s ‘ Psychology,” 
and Ladd’s *‘ Elements of Physiological Psychology.” 
Also Mr. Finck’s philosophic “ Romantic Love.” 


NECROLOGY. 

The following illustrious persons have died during the 
year: Lord Lyons, England’s greatest diplomatist ; Wil- 
liam A. Wheeler, ex-Vice-President of the United States : 
Henry Ward Beecher, orator and preacher; Daniel 
Manning, American politician ; John Taylor, President 
of the Mormon Church; Dinah Maria Craik and Mrs. 
Henry Wood, in English letters; John G. Saxe, Benja- 
min F. Taylor, O. 8. Fowler, Ben : Perley Po»re and H. 
J Ramedell, in American letters and journalism. 

Mark Hopkins, E. L. Youmans, E. C. Mitchell, Spen- 
cer F, Baird, and Alvan Clark, distinguished educators. 

Jenny Lind Goldschmidt, the Swedish songstress. 

Justice William B. Woods, of the United States 
Supreme Court ; Aaron J. Vanderpoel, Algernon S. Sul- 
livan, and Charles S. Spencer, of New York. 

Alfred Krupp, inventor: James B. Eads, engineer; 
John Roach, shipbuilder ; Ferdinand V. Hayden, gov- 
ernment surveyor. 

General W. B. Hazen, U. S. soldier. 

Paul Tulane, W. C. De Pauw, benefactors. 

Catharine L. Wolfe, Mrs. John J. Astor, Mrs. Hamil- 
ton Fish, Jennie Collins, and Mother Euphemia, noted 
women. 





FIVE QUERIES. 





By Sotomon S1as, Schoharie, N. Y. 


1. We know a person calling himself a teacher, who 
will be in the school-room all day, go to parties at night 
and “call off” as long as there is a set on the floor,—and 
then next day go into the school-room. What good 
progress can his pupils make, and how well is he fitted 
for the place? 

2. If the medical examiner of the State Board of 
Health were to visit the school-houses in our county 
how many of them would he find properly ventilated? 
Wouldn’t there be more consternation in some districts 
than ever fell to the lot of a young “school-ma’am” 
when a stern old commissioner came to inspect the 
school? 

8. It is said young men teach two or three winters,to 
help them along while studying law or medicine, Are 
such men real wide-awake and progressive teachers, do- 
ing justice to their schools, and helping to advance the 
cause of education? Do these read educational papers 
and study standard authorities on teaching and govern- 
ment ? 

4. How many desiring to teach intend fitting them- 
selves as well as possible by pursuing academic in- 
struction the coming year? Teaching is more than 
pointing out the letters to the little ones and doing the 
examples in a practical arithmetic by the help of a key. 

5. How many teachers are now active members of 


our County Teachers’ Association, and how many more, 





intend becoming such ? 


Report of State Association Meetings. 


NEW JERSEY STATE TEACHERS’ ASSO- 
CIATION. 


The association was opened at Trenton, Dec. 28, by 
the president, Prof. A. C. Apgar, of the Normal School, 
who gave an address on 


HABIT IN EDUCATION. 


There is one topic, which, it seems to me, is not 
thoroughly discussed at our teachers’ meetings, namely, 
that of forming habits of morality and thorough work 
at an age when such a result would be most easily ac- 
complished. Many teachers seem by their teaching to 
think that words of the most verbose kind should men- 
tally and vocally accompany all actions. This has led 
to such examples, in penmanship, as the following talk 
about u: “left upper curve, upper semi-angular bend, 
down stroke, lower angle, upward left curve, upper 
semi-angular bend, down stroke, lower semi-angular 
bend, upward right curve.” In mathematics, it has led to 
a plan of keeping constant track of the denomination of 
the digits in use at the time. Thus, a child was taught 
to say in solving 473254, ‘‘ Five tens times seven hun- 
dreds are thirty-five thousands, which equals five ten- 
thousands and seven thousands ; we place the five thous- 
ands in the place of thousands and add the three ten- 
thousands to the column of ten thousands.” 

There is in all our methods too great a tendency to 
explain everything. As though all things could be ex- 
plained ; and as if, even in those that are provable, the 
explanation could precede the knowledge of the facts ; 
as though many habits are not better formed and of 
greater use if no explanation whatever be given. 

You all, whether musicians or not, must have won- 
dered at the rapidity of action of eye, mind, muscle, and 
ear in the rendering of a difficult piece of music from 
notes. A single glance and the pianist’s fingers have 
rippled through a labyrinth of notes. Think, as num- 
bers, of the possibility of a musician’s work. From ten 
to more than twenty notes are struck in a second of 
time. One special finger must find its own especial key, 
among the ninety of the piano, for each of these twenty 
notes. Imagine the complicated description in detail of 
this work ! 

The instructor in music knows what we all ought to 
know, that we learn by doing, and his precept is prac- 
tice. Fundamental operations do not need words ; what 
they do want is habits of correct and easy work. At 
the beginning it is not the explanation of walking, talk- 
ing, thinking, reading, spelling, etc., that we care about ; 
all we want is that they are correctly and casily per- 
formed. 

Many teachers who will deter a child from drawing 
horses, cows, houses, and people, give what is called 
lessons in inventive drawing; and, while checking a 
child from talking about the birds and flowers which it 
hears and sees on its way to school, will give lessons on 
the tiger and Egyptian lotus, neither of which the child 
has ever seen, and about which the teacher knows but 
little ; and that little was gathered from reading rather 
than from observation. This year an article in the lead- 
ing educational journal in America, by one of the most 
noted educational writers gives a list of minerals which 
teachers should use for object lessons. The first one 
named is chalk. I haven’t seen a piece of chalk in 
school-rooms since I was a boy. The crayons we use do 
not contain an iota of chalk. With a country filled with 
important kinds of plants, animals, and minerals which 
can be seen, studied, and handled, it is hoped that teach- 
ers will find it unnecessary to go to the antipodes for 
specimens for lessons on objects. 

The speaker here advocated strongly the making of 
school museums. 

Concerning manual training, he said : ‘‘ There is no 
doubt that in special centers of labor there ought to be 
technical schools for the fitting of workers for special 
departments. 

The principal aim of our school should be the forming 
of all those habits which can best be inculcated at an 
early age; the rest. of the school time should be em- 
ployed in developing the power of mind and body by 
educating the faculties of reason and judgment.” 

Asan example of the lack of manual training in the 
usual course, his experiment with 74 students in the 
Normal School was mentioned. The average age of the 
pupils was 20, and mone under 16. They were given a 
yard measure and directed to measure width ots a 
room. answer was 31 feet. 
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to 300 feet. The same class were also asked the length 


of New Jersey. The answers varied from 25 to 3,000,000 
miles! The speaker closed his address by referring to 
forming habits by practice in oral reading, silent read- 
ing, and in the comprehending at a glance the thought 
of a sentence, the habit of taking, unconscious, note of 
the spelling, and of hearing and retaining the pith of 
all discourses heard. 


SCHOOL ECONOMY. 


State Supt. E. O. Chapman delivered an address 
which contained some practical hints on school economy. 
He said: ‘‘He who climbs safely must keep his face 
upward. We should seek to be stronger and better to- 
morrow than we are to-day. We must do better work 
than our predecessors. We must do better than they, 
or we are not doing as well. We are called upon for 
better results. He who-sees no progress in his life-work 
will soon grow listless.” 

“‘T note many marked improvements in school build- 
ings and sckool officers, but the greatest I mark is the zeal 
and methods of the teachersthemselves. I feel thankful 
that we can never be perfect, for we can always retain 
the pleasure of progress. 

** Allow me to call your attention to a few thoughts : 
1. Empiricism. Our rules in the school-room are made 
without connection or regard to the laws of the state, 
or the outside world. The rules exist and are con- 
stantly violated. Thus we unconsciously teach that 
laws may be broken. 

‘Many of our rules are convenient for the time, but 
troublesome to-morrow.. Every American boy is born 
to command and he knows it. The Russian boy is born 
to obey and he knows it. Hence, our parents and in- 
structors do not have the same control that the Euro- 
pean parent has. The boy enters the school-room, and 
there finds a king all powerful within, but without no 
more than anybody else. Hence we find a so-called in- 
corrigible spirit. Remedy: make few rules and don’t 
enforce till you convince the scholars that there is jus- 
tice in them. 

«2. Connect the life of the school-room with the life 
outside. The Russian boy is born to follow his father’s 
business. The American boy born on a farmin South Jer- 
sey to make his mark as a lawyer in California. No rank 
can circumscribe his ambition. The incorrigible boy is 
really never found ; incorrigible men, often. So if a boy 
is regardless of work, make it practical and prove its 
utility. 

‘8. Inward developmentis impossible by outward force, 
Remedy: make the school-room attractive. There is 
pleasure in learning things. 

‘* The right-minded boy likes to display his intellectual 
as well as his physical strength. An innocent and happy 
childhood goes further to make the broad-hearted man 
or woman than all the education they can possibly ac- 
quire.” . 

The chairman of the committee on legislation, Supt. 
James M. Green of Long Branch, read a valuable and 
suggestive report, which we hope to present soon. 

Prof. O. P. Steves, Ph.D., principal of the State Model 
School in the discussion that ensued, held that exper- 
ience and history showed that manual or industrial work 
to any great extent, did not aid the greatest intellectual 
progress. . 

Supt. E. O. Chapman said that the boy in the school- 
room found that 90 per cent. was excellent. When 
given a board to saw and fit, he soon found out the ne- 
cessity of perfection, completeness, and thoroughness, 

. and so would make greater mental exertions. 

In the evening Rev. A. D. Mayo, of Boston, made an 

able address on 


AMERICAN BRAINS IN AMERICAN HANDS. 


He defended the school system of the United States 
from the aspersion of superficial critics that it educates 
many above there sphere, and is therefore a failure : 
‘‘ All industry must be based on a substratum of 
“general intelligence. If the whole country were gone 
over state by state, and county by county, material 
prosperity would be found in proportion to educational 
development. Ignorance is a major general, whose staff 
officers are superstition, shiftlessness, vulgarity, and 
vice.” He made an earnest plea for educated labor, and 
held that when laborers are educated, they cannot be 
oppressed. 

Thursday morning Miss Sara A. Fawcett, of Newark, 
read a paper on 

DRAWING AND HAND TRAINING. 
Those who do not believe in the efficacy of drawing 


and hand training, as means of educating the whole boy 
are bebind the times. Drawing 





is something more im-, 





portant and comprehensive than simply training the 
eye and the hand; it should be based on the study 
of form, and is not an accomplishment, nor a pastime, 
but a powerful means of gaining knowledge and of ex- 
pressing thought. 

Geometry forms the basis of all drawing. This is 
a fact so well established, that it needs no comment, 
butis it necessary that pupils should learn to demonstrate 
theorems in geometry before practicing geometrical con- 
struction ? 

How can pictorial representation of objects be best 
taught? Of course from the object itself. This branch of 
the subject if strictly carried out,requires more individual 
instruction than any other. Notwo pupils see the object 
alike, and in our crowded schools with no conveniences 
the question how it should be best taught, is a difficult 
question. I begin with a piece of paper, cut circular, 
and standing directly before one line of pupils, ask what 
should be drawn to represent it as it now appears to 
him. The answer is, “ A circle.” I then revolve it on 
its vertical diameter, so that the view obtained by the 
next pupil is a vertical straight line; and he and the 
others easily understand that a representation of what 
is now seen, would be a vertical line simply. Revolving 
it part way, I show to all that it now appears an ellipse, 
and explain why it appears an ellipse. We should rec- 
ognize the fact that instruction in drawing is primarily 
instruction in seeing, and that pupils fail in drawing 
more from inability to see, than from inability to draw. 
I treat representation as complementary to a study of 
the facts of objects ; to the construction of objects. 

After speaking fully on the subjects of Construction 
and Representation, Decoration was then taken up, and 
an illustrated outline of the work in the Newark schools 
given. Miss Fawcett recommended holding pencil two 
inches from point and objected to turning the paper. 

Miss Field of Long Branch,who opened the discussion, 
would use norule the first six years. Mr. Spring of Am- 
boy followed, naming the following books containing 
his ideas : 

Report of the Bureau of Education "79. and °80, and 
special report ’87 on the New Orleans Exposition of ’85. 
Barnard’s Kindergarten p. 678, never forgetting Hol- 
brook 77 and 90. 

Dr. Jerome Allen, Professor of Pedagogy in the Uni- 
versity of the City of New York, followed with an a 
address on 


TEMPERAMENT IN EDUCATION. 


The large audience were greatly delighted with the 
strong original suggestions presented for studying char- 
acter. 


[An outline of this lecture may appear at some future time.] 

At the conclusion hearty applause and a brief but 
pithy discussion followed. 

Dr. Reinhart, of Paterson, said that studies in temper- 
ament , physiology, and phrenology should not displace 
but supplement mental science. 

Prin. Spring, of Amboy, thought it dangerous to lay 
down positive rules. 

State Supt. E. O. Chapmansaid, ‘‘ Weneed notalways 
be led by the nose,” 

Prof. Wright Eckusley, of Long Branch, held that the 
study of temperament depends upon the outward work- 
ing of an inward principle. ‘‘I do not favor the eyes 
[ayes] or the nose [noes].” 


THE COUNCIL OF EDUCATION. 


The council is now in working order. The chairman, 
Supt. W. N. Barringer of Newark, read his report con- 
cerning the work of organizing. A resolution was 
adopted that the association urge upon the legislature 
the passage of a law permitting the school teachers to 
close their schools two days in a year without loss of 
salary. In the afternoon Miss E. M. Reed, principal of 
the training school at Reading, Pa., read a paper on 


ILLUSTRATIVE NUMBER WORK FOR PRIMARY GRADES. 


Many devices for teaching number were given. 
Among them were domino cards, ordinary cards covered 
with large colored spots for quickly recognizing a num- 
ber atsight. Her method is to hold one of these before 
a class and the one first to name the number receives the 
card. When decided failures occur the boy gives up the 
card, and the same in adding and subtracting using the 
double or domino cards. There was shown an attractive 
chart containing a score of leaves on which were lines, 
and geometrical figures, and designs formed with varied 
colored yarn. This was proved a valuable aid both in 
language and number work. 

Following this came a general discussion relating to 
the 





PROMOTION OF PUPILS IN SCHOOLS. 

C. M. Davis, of Essex, said he did not believe in ex- 
aminations for promotions. 

Supt. A. B. Poland, of Jersey City, recommended the 
report of the matter made by the Newark principals; #. e., 
would promote 50 per cent. of the class solely on class 
record. Promotion should be based on examination, on 
class record, and on the capacity of the pupil and 
the teacher’s estimate. In lower grades, let the teach- 
er’s record be the point of promotion. 

Supt. S. R. Morse, of Atlantic City, said, ‘‘ 1 am not 
in favor of class record or examinations, but to a limited 
extent. Pupils should be promoted at any time. I be- 
lieve the teachers should decide the fitness.” 

Supt. James M. Green, of Long Branch : ‘“The mark- 
ing system is a memorandum. I would make such 
record the basis. We should have a good common sense 
examination and that should form another element. 
The judgment of the corps of teachers should be used in 
difficult cases.” 

Principal White, of Trenton : ‘‘Let the examination 
count 15 per cent. toward promotion. The teacher is 
very apt to be unconsciously prejudiced. Beside some 
of our teachers are not what they ought to be. Hence 
we must have examinations. The good teacher certainly 
understands the ability and breadth of mind of the pu- 
pils better than any one else. I hope the time may come 
when all our teachers will be trained and professional.” 

Supt. Wm. N. Barringer, of Newark, said that under 
the old system in use pupils were obliged to go back 
over the same work on a failure of one-tenth of one per 
cent, This led to the adoption of a new system which 
is now being tried. 

Principal Wm. M. Giffin, of Newark, made vigorous 
protests against the old method of promotion. We print 
what he said in full : 

In the few minutes allotted me, I desire, indepen- 
dently of anything that may be said by others, to put in 
a few earnest protests : 

1. Against the too common practice of measuring the 
child’s brain by the answers he may give to a set of pet 
questions, proposed by a disinterested, fully-matured 
committee-man. 

2. Against the idea that a pupil may spend the whole 
year in acts of pure cussedness, and finally receive a 
promotion to a higher grade, because he has given three- 
fourths of his answers correctly to the above-mentioned 
pet questions. 

8. Against the practice of not promoting a conscien_ 
tious, hard-working faithful pupil, who, because of per- 
haps a little indigestion or a sleepless night, caused by 
over-excitement brought on in anticipation of the forth- 
coming test, he may lack ¥, of 1 per cent. of answering 
correctly } of the ten pets. 

4. Against the unjust, unkind, and arbitrary regula- 
tion, which says achild cannot be promoted who obtains 
less than 65 per cent. in any one study. I am willing to 
have any amount of patience with a child who knows 
four out of five studies so well as to be able to obtain an 
average of 75 per cent., when getting absolutely nothing 
in the fifth study. Many of the brightest lights ever 
known could not have been promoted under such a sys- 
tem; among whom we may mention Henry Ward 
Beecher, of whom you all know, and John Locke, who 
could write one of the profoundest works on the “ un- 
derstanding,” yet who could never master the multipli- 
cation table; also, a well-known minister, the latter's 
brother having told me that the Dominie, even to-day, 
has no comprehension of long division. And as for the 
poor spellers who would be left out under this system I 
have neither time nor space to enumerate, some of 
whom may take occasion to-day to mention our ability 
in this direction. 

5. Against the absurd practice of judging the com- 
petency of a teacher by the result she may obtain from 
term or annual examinations; thus causing her to be- 
come a machine for cramming, pouring into, and stuff- 
ing the minds of her pupils with words, words, words 
in order that she may prepare for the annual farce, caus- 
ing her wo give as much time to the greatest common 
divisor and the least common multiple (because, you 
know, they may be in the examination) as she gives to 
the common sense practical principles in arithmetic. 
And also,having them con by rote the chronological ta- 
blesin history, causing thechildren toacquire an everlast- 
ing dislike for one of the grandest studies in thecurricula 
of our public schools. 

6. Agaifist the ridiculous farce of subjecting the first- 
year pupils to any formal or official test taken from text- 
books in crder to ascertain who shall or shall not be 
promoted; and by so doing, impressing upon.the minds 
of the young teachers who generally have change of 
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these pupils that the first and only thing for them to do 
is to give the children a certainamount of book-knowl- 
edge. Had we the examining of these little folks we 
should find out the ability of the teacher and the pro- 
gress of the pupils by such questions as follows:—‘‘ How 
do you like your school? When should you start for 
school? How should you fix your hands and face before 
starting? What should you do to your shoes? What, 
just before coming into school? Let me see you take 
your slates out. Clean your slates. Show me how you 
hold your pencils when you write. Put away your 
slates. Tell me some nice little verse you have learned. 
What is a tooth brush? You may get ready for an in- 
door recess. Take the recess. Attention! Stand. Sit 
down. Stand and pass to your line. Pass to the yard. 
Place your book on the teacher’s desk. (Noticing whether 
they threw it down or put it down orderly.) What is 
the first thing your teacher says to you in the morning?” 

These are a few of the many things I would ask the 
first-year pupils, in order to test the competency of the 
teacher and the progress of the pupil rather than the 
following: ‘‘How many bones in the human body? 
What is a scalene triangle? What in the room may be 
said to be semi-transparent? Write by the Arabic nota- 
tion 16,998. Express the same by the Roman method. 
In which hemisphere do we live? What is Language 
proper,” etc, etc. 

The remainder of the day was taken by the 

ANNUAL MEETING OF THE N. J. READING CIRCLE. 

Report of Committee on Progress and Legislation, 
James M. Green, of Long Branch, chairman. 

_The committee sent to the teachers a list of questions 
pertaining to their work and from 160 representative 
teachers received replies. Of that number ail but 25 are 
in favor of teaching manual training in the public schools, 
and all but 39 are now doing what they can in that di- 
rection. Nearly all city schools are doing kindergarten 
work, 

The large cities of the state have established Normal 
Training classes to which their high schools are prepara- 
tory, but the outlying towns have no other resort except 
the State Normal school. But here they are at once met 
with an obstacle. Admission to the Pedagogical class 
is practiably impossible without first spending another 
year in grammar school work. 

The principal of the Normal informs us that it is very 
rarely the case that graduates of the high schools can 
pass the examinations to which they are subjected suf- 
ficiently well to reach the Pedagogical year. The nec- 
essity of this condition can only be explained on grounds 
discreditable to the work of the teachers in the high 
schools,many of whom bear certificates of possessing the 
best training the Normal schools can afford. There is 
an inconsistency here. Either the Normal school does 
poor work or it should acknowledge the work of its own 
best pupils. 

There is no reason why the high schools of the state 
that teach all the English branches taught in the Normal 
school should not be preparatory to the Pedagogical 
class of the Normal, and have their pupils admitted to 
that class on their diplomas as the pupils of the Prepara- 
tory school at Beverly should. 

The Normal school is designed to be a part of the pub- 
lic school system of the state. The design of a system 
is that all its parts shall co-operate for the harmonious 
completion of one perfect whole. When it appears that 
any one of the parts of a system is running counter to 
another part, then the system is defeating the end for 
which it was designed. 

Secretary Gregory, of Newark, in his report said that 
six hundred certificates had been issued and the change 
in the character of the teachers and in their views about 
teaching was already apparent. ‘‘The professional and 
not the academic test will be insisted upon in the near 
future.” 

Rev. J. L. Hurlbut, D.D. of Chautauqua, made an ad- 
dress on 

THE POSSIBILITIES OF SPARE TIME. 

The use of leisure time is a sure test of a person’s char- 
acter. We get leisure by catching it. Do a full hour’s 
work every hour, and there will be spare time ; and for 
every idle moment have a plan and a use. Frederick 
Douglass became learned and great by studying while he 
worked, There should be variety, as well as economy. 
Every one should have an avocation as well as a voca- 
tion. Leisure moments should be used to broaden. We 
should read and study, not only in the line of our daily 
work, but something above and beyond it, to make us 
better and give us another view of the world. To study 
science one day and language the next as a diversion is 
a poor plan. We should have a purpose and follow it 


Supt. Chas, Jacobus, of New Brunswick, gave a paper 


on 
COBWEBS 


which pointed out several ‘‘ cobwebs of thought ” in the 
public mind that need brushing down. [We shall try to 
present some of this at a future time.] 

The new officers are : 

President :—Wm, M. Giffin, Newark. 

Vice Presidents :—F. R. Brace, Blackwood; Miss 
Sarah E, Poland. Trenton. 

Recording Secretary :—A. B. Guilford, Jersey City. 

Treasurer :—H. E. Harris, Bayonne. 

Corresponding Secretury :—James M. Green, Long 
Branch. 





THE COLORADO STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIA- 
TION. 





The Colorado teachers opened their thirteenth annual 
meeting (at Denver, Dec. 26) with a discussion of 


INDUSTRIAL DRAWING AND MANUAL TRAINING. 


The paper was read by Mr. C. M. Carter, of Boston. 
It discussed the educational value of the different exer- 
cises in manual training, and compared it with that 
given by drawing, with the conclusion that,—the train- 
ing given by the manual training school is similar to 
that given by drawing. Educators are agreed that 
drawing should be taught in our public schools. They 
are agreed that it is the first step toward manual train- 
ing, and it will of itself largely provide occasions for 
the exercise of the hand, eye, and mind, which are rea- 
sonable and practicable in the public schools. 

Mr. J. W. Lawrence, of Fort Collins, followed with a 
paper chronicling the ‘‘ Progress of Manual Training.” 

The discussion were taken up by Mr. Eddingfield of 
Idaho Springs; Professor Bennett, of the State Univer- 
sity; J. H. Condicht, of Ouray, W. H. McCreery, of 
Larimer county; State-Superintendent Cornell, Mr. Mc- 
Intyre, of Bald Mountain; Professor H. M. Hale, of the 
State University ; Aaron Gove, of Denver; Paul H. 
Hanus, principal of the West Denver high school ; J. H. 
Freeman, of Canon City; Mr. Boyd, of Greeley, and I. S, 
Smith, of Park county. 

THE PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS. 

President Remington spoke o! the relations of the 
public toward the schools. Books and papers devoted 
to education do not reach the common people. There 
js nothing to help them understand us and our aims. 
The lecturer cannot reach thém. The teacher must do 
it, or inasingle day, acting on blind prejudice, much 
that is good is destroyed, along with a little that is bad. 
The conviction that a teacher is more than a task-mas- 
ter or a plaything must gain ground. The aim of the 
school must be clearly seen, and in that light must be 
interpreted every detail of its construction, every portion 
of its work. Then will the American people desire a 
school, and thus will the American people have the 
school they desire. 

THE HIGH SCHOOL. 

Prof. Paul H. Hanus, of West Denver High School, 
thought the province of the high school was to develop 
thinking power as far as possible, but the development 
of real mental power belonged to a later period. He 
favored elementary manual training in the public 
schools. He spoke also of the necessity of getting right 
ideals of life. 

AN ELEMENT OF CLASSICAL STUDY SOMETIMES NEG- 

LECTED. 

Mr. J. Raymond Brackett, of Boulder, maintained 
that this element was leading the student t appreciate 
the magnificence of the old poets, such as Virgil and 
Homer. ‘‘ Don’t use these magnificent poems for gram- 
mar lessons. If you must dissect the work of these 
authors, use their prose.” 

PRIMARY READING 

by Mrs. Elizabeth Davis, of Boulder, contained explana- 
tions of her original methods of teaching spelling and 
meaning of words, and some very useful hints beside, 
among them,—‘“‘ Facial expression is an important fac- 
tor in the work of teaching children.” ‘‘The teacher 
who has the faculty of becoming a child in thought 
and feeling is thrice blessed.” ‘‘The trouble with many 
children is lack of sympathy.” ‘‘ Study for the slow 
boy, the quick one will take care of himself.” 

ENTERTAINMENT vs. INSTRUCTION, 

By J. O. Cnurchill of Cheyenne. Plead for less object 
teaching, more ‘making haste slowly,” and more 
regard to the standard school authors of the day and 
their text-books. Study should not be dispensed with 
and school-life made one long play-day, 








THE VILLAGE SCHOOL PROBLEM, 

By Mr. W. F. Bybee of Julesburg, set forth the diffi- 
culties of the teacher in the village school, gave cautions 
as to using rigor, policy and tact, and hints as to plans 
of work. 

THE TEACHER AN INSPIRATION TO HIS PUPILS 
was the subject of a paper by Mr. J. H. Matthews of 
Castle Rock, who dwelt upon the value of personal 
sympathy. 

GRADING TEACHERS’ EXAMINATION PAPERS 
was discussed before the “ County Superintendent's 
Section.” The paper was read by Supt. W. H. McCreery 
of Larimer Co., who detailed his method of procedure 
and emphasized the necessity for great care in the 
matter. 


COUNTY EDUCATIONAL MEETINGS AND THEIR VALUE 
was the title of a paper read by Supt. Wm. G. Smith of 
Jefferson Co. He said the gains of individual commu- 
nities should be made more general. Teachers should 
come from all parts of all the counties, bringing their 
ideas to add to the general fund. As for the highly im- 
portant matter of grading the schools, teachers from 
various points in the same county should discuss the 
matter, and after that would undoubtedly prove able to 
formulate some plan. 

THE COUNTY SUPERINTENDENT'S RELATION TO THE 

COUNTRY SCHOOLS 

was discussed in a paper by Supt. Henry Bowman of 
Clear Co. He said every superintendent should ascer- 
tain what the most advanced pupils in his school were 
reading, should advise them what to read and interest 
himself in them personally. The county superintendent 
should be well advised as to the peculiar needs of each 
district in his domain so as to be able to provide the 
right teacher. 


HOW MAY WE BEST IMPROVE THE COUNTRY SCHOOLS 
was further discussed by Dr. B. A. Arbogast, supt. of 
Summit Co. He spoke of the many difficulties that 
beset the country teacher in the sparsely-settled districts 
and the lack of interest which usually prevails. He said 
that the only hope for the outlying districts lay in the 
county superintendents. They should throw all the in- 
spiration possible into the work. The principal fault of 
the country school system lay in the fact that they 
lacked concentration. 
PRIMARY GEOGRAPHY 
was discussed by Miss Kate Bartlett of Canon City, and 
THE UNCONSCIOUS POWERS OF THE MIND 

by Mr. James H. Condit of Ouray, and 


HOBBIES 
by Mrs. Cornelia Miles of Denver. 
The new officers for the year are : 
President.—E. C, Stevens, Central. 
Vice-President.—C. B. Barker, North Denver. 
Secretary.—Miss O. L. Nutler, Pueblo. 
Treasurer.--Dean Shattuck, Denver. 


THE ASSOCIATED ACADEMIC PRINCIPALS OF 
NEW YORE. 








A conference of the Academic Principals was held at 
Syracuse Dec. 27 and 28. Vice President C. T. R. Smith, 
of Lansingburgh, presided, President Cutting having 
gone to take a position at Lake Forest, Ill. 

ENGLISH COMPOSITION. 

The question of teaching English in the schools was 
the first theme discussed. Principal Leigh Hunt, of the 
Troy High school, said he employed special teachers 
with satisfactory results. Principal J. G. Allen, of 
Rochester, said that the plan of employing special 
teachers worked admirably. They put considerable 
stress on compogition, with a view largely to oral ex- 
pression. They had also a teacher employed in teach- 
ing English, and used Welsh’s ‘ Essentials of English.” 
They had seen satisfactory results in the four years 
course. 

Principal Cheney of Kingston, said that for 
the first time in ten years the board had employed a 
special teacher with marked improvement. 

Principal Bacon said a lyceum met in the high school 
every Friday afternoon, and is doing exemplary work. 

Principal J. H. Carfery, of Baldwinsville,. said he 
divided his school into four classes or societies, 

Principal G. H. Ottoway, of Canastota, said that 
while the newspaper was a great educator of English it 
was also a great corrupter. They had adopted a sys- 
tem of criticism which had been most successful. 

Principal E, H, Cook, of Potsdam, said they did not. 
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depend upon these lyceums or societies for progress in 
English, but much good came from them. In the last 
year his pupils have the writing of letters, and if any- 
thing is incorrect they are returned to the scholars to 
find out the inaccuracies for themselves. There is an 
educational value in letting the pupils search out their 
own errors. 

Prof. Scott Clark,of the Syracuse University, said he 
had just waded through seventy-five essays in which he 
found out ‘‘ English as she is wrote.” He asked how 
the principals corrected compositions, at the same time 
letting the pupil do his own thinking. 

Princ‘pal Taylor, of Canandaigua, said that his second 
year pupils were referred to the text-books to correct 
errors, 

Principal Hunt, of Troy, did not believe in referring 
a pupil back to the text-book, but believed in hand-to- 
hand contact between pupil and teacher. 

Principal B. W. Sherwood, of Rome, said his pupils 
devoted much time to rhetoric, and found help by as- 
signing topics for the different rhetorical exercises. By 
this method the students make more careful study, 
and it is also a means of general culture to those who do 
not take part. 

Miss Anna C. Brackett, of New York, said the mis- 
take was, teachers were in too much of a hurry to see 
the result of their labors. Rhetoric had no more value 
to education than mythology. It’s literature we should 
give the pupils—first and Jast. 

On motion of Principal J. C. Morris, those principals 
who believed in indicating to the student the particular 
error, and making it glaring, were asked to arise, and 
it was shown by the vote that the majority favored let- 
ting the pupils find the errors themselves. 

Principal A. G. Benedict,of Clinton, offered a resolu- 
tion of appreciation for the work of Prin. Geo. R. Cut- 
ting and of best wishes for his usefulness in his new 
field. 

Mr. Gadsby, of Owego, read an essay on 


THE TEACHING OF GREEK, 


in which he explained his method of teaching that 
classic. Principal E. J. Peck, of Owego, endorsed Mr. 
Gadsby’s method. W. Somers, of Auburn, and Prof. 
Hale, of Cornell, also spoke on the subject. 

W. D. Graves, of Delhi, offered a resolution protest- 
ing against the further organization of normal echools 
with academic departments. 

C, R. Skinner, deputy superintendent of public in- 
struction, thought New York could afford to double the 
appropriation for normal schovls. Something also must 
be done for the poor common schools. F. J. Cheney, 
of Kingston, said he was in hearty sympathy with 
the resolution introduced. So was Principal Cook, of 
Potsdam, and Prof, White. 

R. L. Maynard, of Deposit, spoke on the subject, also 
Principal E. A. Sheldon, of the Oswego Normal School. 
The latter said the only way to divorce academic de- 
partments and normal schocls would be by special act of 
the legislature, and it was the sentiment of normal 
principals that they should be separated. 

The resolution prevailed after a long discussion. 

The committee on resolutions reported : 

1. In favor of correcting errors in English composi- 
tion in such a way as to stimulate the pupil’s thought. 

2. In favor of Prof. Hale’s method of teaching ancient 
languages. 

8. Advocating the use of special topics in the English 
literature and history Regents’ examinations. 

4, In favor of a more complete union between the 
educational forces of the state. 

Dr. E. A. Sheldon offered an important series relating 
to courses of study prescribed by the Board of Regents, 
and providing for more thorough preparation for teach- 
ers in the rural districts. ‘His resolutions advocated the 
establishment of a training school in each county in the 
state with short courses of three to five months. And 
that in addition to instruction in the principles of teach- 
ing there should be connected schools for practice. 


UNIFORM SYSTEM OF EXAMINATIONS FOR ADMISSION TO 


COLLEGES, 

Chancellor Sims, of Syracuse University, said the 
nearer the colleges and universities approach the sec- 
ondary schools on the terms of admission the better it 
will be. We are prepared to favor acceptance of certifi- 
cates, from reputable schools, of pupils into the college. 
It is utterly impossible for a college committee to find 
out by the entrance examination, so well as the princi- 
pal. He favored a practically uniform system of ad- 


Certificates of reputable principals should be accepted ; 
that of the Board of Regents, 


| mission and the appointment of a conference committee. 


Principal G. A. Bacon, offered a resolution reques- 
ting the colleges of the state to accept the Regents’ 
diplomas instead of an entrance examination. 

In the discussion which ensued, a number of princi- 
pals participated. Miss Lucy Salmon, of Vassar, said 
the certificates of the Regents should be accepted, and 
thought that the sentiment of the colleges of the state. 


MUTUAL RELATIONS OF COLLEGES AND SECONDARY 
SCHOOLS, 


Professor H. 8S. White, of Cornell, explained the mat- 
ter from the college standpoint. Dr. G. A. Bacon said 
he thought it good policy to teach modern languages in 
the secondary schools, in order to satisfy the require- 
ments of the colleges. The admission of poorly-prepared 
scholars into the colleges had a harmful effect on sec- 
ondary schools. 

Principal Cheney, of Kingston, and Principal Allen, 
of Rochester, spoke on the subject, also Principal Emer- 
son, of Buffalo, -vho said boys had been admitted to 
Cornell whom he would not certify, and the influence 
of their admission had been bad on future classes. 

Professor William Gardner Hale, of Cornell Univer- 

sity, admitted that it was possible to raise the standard 
of entrance examination. He thought it would be an 
advance to require the Regents’ diploma instead of pass 
cards. 
A committee of three, consisting of Principal G. A. 
Bacon, of Syracuse; Principal Roland 8. Keyser, of 
Middleburgh, and Principal A. C. Hill, of Havana, were 
appointed to meet a similar committee from the colleges 
to confer upon the subject, in order that secondary 
schools and colleges may work together to better advan- 
tage. Dr. Watkins said that the secondary schools 
could be depended upon to do their work if the colleges 
would but Jet them know what was required. 

The relations of normal schools to high schools was 
then discussed by Principals Sheldon, Cheney, Cook, 
Watkins, and Inspector Hawkins. Principals Sheldon, 
Cook, Smith, and Cheney were named as a committee 
of conference on the subject. 

The new officers elected were : 

President—Principal C. T. R. Smith, of Lansingburgh. 

Vice-President—Principal H. P. Emerson, of Buffalo. 

Secretary and Treasurer—Principal A. C. Hill, of 
Havana. 

Executive Committee--Chairman, Principal George 
A. Bacon, of Syracuse; Principal P. T. Marshall, of 
Hudson, and Principal H. M. Lovell, of Elmira. 
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THE CoUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS’ 


Department met at Saint Paul Monday evening (Dec. 26), 
and was calJed to order by President Sperry, who addressed 
his colleagues on the subject of ‘‘ The County Superintend- 
ent—Shall he be an Educator or a Politician?”’ 

Anywhere and at all times the man who has convictions 
of right and duty must be ready to take the risks attending 
their expression. I do not suppose for a moment we are 
not to be “ politicians” in the better sense of that term. 
We may avow ourselves as republicans, democrats, prohibi- 
tionists, or all three, if in collecting out opinions we find no 
party big enough to hold us. We may seek nominations 
from any party with which we have honest and honorable 
relations by such means as may bear the full light of per- 
fect publicity. 

As of our teachers we ask only, “‘ Are ‘they competent, 
are they moral, are they devoted and sympathetic?” so 
have we aright to demand that we be examined in the 
same way. 

Three-minute talks were then delivered by Supt. Kiehle 
and Supts. Page, of Anoka ; Chapin, of Becker ; Saunders, 
of Chippewa; Safley, of Cottonwood; Sherry, of Dodge, 
and Carroll, of Douglass. 

At the Tuesday morning session Supt. Emma Allen, of 
Fillmore county, spoke of teachers’ meetings; Supt. A E. 
Engstrom, of Goodhue county, of the state manual and of 
school libraries ; Supt. James Brady, of Houston county, of 
the importance of the study of the common branches ; 
Supt. O. G. Dale, of Lac-qui-parle county, of irregularity 
of attendance, and the lack of good teachers; Supt. L. A. 
Gregg, of Lyon county, spoke encouragingly of the schools 
in his county ; Supt. L. P. Harrington, of McLeod county, 
of the difficulty of getting professional teachers, and of the 
importance of holding teachers’ associations early in each 
term ; Supt. J. P. Mattson, of Marshall county, of the Jack 
of proper financial support of many of our country schools : 
Supt. C. D. Belden, of Mower county, of the judicious 
encouragement of young and promising teachers. 

Gen. W. H. H. Beadle, of Yankton, Dak., ex-superintend- 
ent of public instruction of Dakota, then delivered a two- 
hour talk on the subject, 


TOWNSHIP VS. DISTRICT SCHOOL ORGANIZATIONS. 


In the course of his remarks he said ; The school district is 





ie small a territory to equalize the enjoyment of privi- 


leges which all sections are entitled to. A larger munici- 
pality found in the township would enable us to have 
equality of taxation, of territory, of population. of scholars. 
My plan is that the township system must be a single undi- 
vided municipality or school corporation, with no local dis- 
trict bounds in it. Our statistics would be complete, our 
work would be more uniform and perfect. 

Supt. Greenough, of Dakota, gave a number of reasons 
for advocating the township system, among them that 
more school houses would then be built and schools sup- 
ported than are necessary ; it would end all dispute about 
district boundaries ; better buildings would be provided ; it 
would necessarily tend to a distinct uniformity of text- 
books, and consequently better classification ; it would dis- 
pense with a large number cf school: officers; it would 
secure better teachers and more permanency for them. 

State Superintendent Kiehle then offered a resolution 
relative to appointing a committee to bring the subject 
before the legislature. The matter was finally referred to 
a committee of five for consideration. 

Assistant Superintendent W. W. Pendergast read a re- 
port on the subject of 


COMMON SCHOOL ARCHITECTURE, 


in which he gave some practical hints on heating school 
buildings, illustrating his remarks with a number of finely- 
drawn plans. 


THE PROMOTION OF TEMPERANCE. 


Supt. Agnes E. Safley, of Cottonwood county, read a 
brief but strong appeal for the inculcation of temperance 
principles into the minds of the young. Supt. Alvin 
Braley, of Winona, told what had been done in his county. 
Miss Carrie Estey, representative of the Woman’s Christian 
Temperance Union, spoke for some time upon the work in 
the line of temperance education undertaken by that 
organization. 

The election of officers followed, resulting as follows: A. 
E. Engstrong, of Goodhue county, president ; Miss Agnes 
E. Safley, of Cottonwood county, vice-president; E. L. 
Greenough, of Dakota county, secretary ; Leslie A. Gregg, 
of Lyon county, treasurer; Mrs. Ida Rice, of Wadena 
county, and Alvin Braley, of Winona county, elective 
members of the executive committee. 

Superintendent Engstrom, of Goodhue county, read a 
paper on 

GRADING SCHOOLS, 


explaining what had been done in Goodhue county in this 
direction. 


THE TEACHERS. 


President W. M. West, of Faribault, called the teachers’ 
association to order Tuesday evening. After the usual 
address of welcome and response, Supt. George Howland, 
of Chicago, read a paper upon 


THE RECITATION. 


The pupil should come to the recitation as a seeker, asa 
discoverer of sudden wealth. The recitation of one should 
be the recitation of all. A lesson is learned when the pupil 
has a lucid idea of the foundation subject, and not when 
the page can be recited by heart. 

On Wednesday morning, Prof. W. K. Frick, of Gustavus 
Adolphus College, read a paper on the subject of 


PAROCHIAL SCHOOLS, 


which was largely statistical. This was followed by one 
on 
RELIGIOUS AND MORAL TRAINING IN THE PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS, 

by Prof. Margaret J. Evans, of Carleton College, who ad- 
vocated the teaching’ of religious principles, not sectarian- 
ism. Devotional exercises should be forced upon no one,and 
their acceptance is optional. Only fundamental principles 
of religion should be taught in the public schools. Hardly 
a branch of learning can be taught without mentioning 
Christianity. History would be a riddle leaving out all 
mention of Christ. Not to teach Christianity is to raise 
anarchists and ring politicians. 

The afternoon session began with a paper by President 
Thomas J. Gray, of St. Cloud, on 


THE RELATION OF THE NORMAL SCHOOLS TO THE HIGH 
SCHOOLS. 


The real question for discussion is, what constitutes pro- 
fessional training? In general it is a knowledge of a method 
of human thought. More specifically, this training consists 
of a knowledge of the history of education’; the evolution 
of ideas as recorded in history, brings but the idea of psy- 
chology ; a knowledge of its applications to all educational 
processes, which may be termed the philosophy of educa- 
tion ; a knowledge of school economy ; of the relations of 
the feelings to the will and intellect; of the means and 
methods determined by the conditioning laws of thought, 
and a knowledge of the order of thought in the acquain - 
tance of truth. To all of this must be added the practical 
skill acquired alone by the work of the practice school, or 
its costly equivalent, unguided experiment upon the child 
in the schools of the state. 

Supt William Moore, of Lake City, said: ‘“‘ None but well] 





prepared and well disciplined pupils should he ad, 
. tg the Normal schools,” 








- of Minneapolis. 
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Supt. Bechholt, of Mankato, severely arraigned the Nor- 
mal school management and the system in general. ‘A 
Normal school,’’ said he, ‘is a school for the preparation 
of teachers. To do this well it must give first professional 
training; second and third, professional training.” 

The discussion was continued at length by Profs. Kirke, 
of River Falls, Wis.; Parry of De Pauw University, Ind. ; 
and ended by President Shepherd, of Winona; who said 
that, “Compared with the ideal, our graduates are not all 
that could be demanded in culture, but this is far from an 
ideal community. We are supplying good teachers to this 
state, and we feel we are dging a good work.” 

At the evening session Mr. H. E. Holt, supervisor of 
music, Boston, spoke on, 

MUSIC AS AN EDUCATIONAL FACTOR, 


The time will ccme when the musical profession 
will have s little to do with the teaching of musie 
as they now have with the teaching of arithmetic. Teachers 
are successful in teaching music just in proportion as 
they are acquainted with the laws of mental growth. Our 
methods of teaching music must conform to the methods 
used in the teaching of other subjects. 

Gen. S. P. Jennison, of Red Wing; O. E. McFadon, sup- 
erintendent of music in the Minneapolis schools ; Prof. L. 
C. Lord, of St. Peter, and others discussed the subject. 

On Thursday morning, Supt. Taylor, of St. Paul, read a 


paper on 











" LANGUAGE AND GRAMMAR. 


Correctness in the use of language should be the end of 
grammar. Confining the study to a theoretical exposition 
alone, will not fully accomplish this work, as it contains 
nothing practical. As there are so many who never get 
beyond the grammar school in their studies, this subjeet 
should be made as practical as possible, so as to insure the 
best possible results. 

Supt. Lewis, of Hastings, advocated a thorough and 
technical study of grammar, as well as language, teaching 
grammar as a science. Supt. Bradley, of Minneapolis, 
thought that the principle we learn by doing, is produc- 
tive ot meager results. ‘‘ The endless dreary simeness of 
the usual language lesson does not answer the purpose.” 


PRINCIPLES OF EDUCATION AND GRADING, 


was the subject of a paper by Supt. Ranxin, of Owatonna. 
“There should be a discipline and a drill in all education,” 
he said. “Examinations should not be held at set times or 
intervals. Promotions by classes ought not to be made. 
It is as great a folly to suppose that a whole class will keep 
together during a term. as to believe that the pupils will 
run round a block together.” 

Prof. Noyes, of the deaf and dumb institute at Faribault, 
gave a review of the progress of the work of training and 
instruction in his branch of work in the past few years. 


AT THE LAST SESSION. 
Supt. W.S. Hammond, of Madelia, read a paper on the 


TENURE OF OFFICE, 
which was discussed by Prof. Robinson, of Faribault; 
Supt. Reynolds, of Fergus Falls; President West, of Fari- 
bault ; Supt. Lewis, of Hastings, and Prof H. P. Judson, 


The election of officers resulted as follows: President, 
C. W. G. Hyde, of St. Cloud ; vice-president, H. S. Baker, 
of St. Paul ; secretary, T. Bliss, Henderson ; treasurer, E. 
R. Getchell, and corresponding secretary, Edger George, 
St. Charles. 





MAINE PEDAGOGICAL SOCIETY. 





The sixth annual session opened at Augusta Dec. 29. 
The president’s address was on 


THE MISSION OF THE TEACHER. 


He said that tendencies of the times should be studied by 
the teacher, that need was not always a popular demand. 
He advised that more heed should be given to manual 
training ; that it should be more generally introduced into 
the schools; that it induced industrial, intellectual, and 
moral worth in a people. It gave correct views of life, and 
encouraced self-dependence. To do away with anarchism, 
so educate the child that he will never believe its fallacies. 


REPORT ON LANGUAGE 


was given by Prof. Henry L. Chapman, of Bowdoin Col- 
lege. He said that the teacher’s business, in the first stage 
of the child’s education, is to furnish him with a vocabu- 
lary consisting of words, the meaning of which he thor- 
oughly understands. In the second stage direct his 
attention to the laws and usages of language itself. Begin 
with the sentence, which the child already understands, 
analyze it into its elements, and trace their mutual rela- 
tions. In this stage he may begin to understand the 
names, characteristics, and functions ot the several parts 
of speech. In the third stage, he studies language, with 
reference to ite capabilities for expressing thought appro- 
priately and effectively. In the fourth stage, the elemen- 
tary principles of formal logic may be taught. 


SCIENTIFIC TEMPERANCE INSTRUCTION. 


A paper oa this sabject illustrated by experiments was 
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action of alcohol as a solvent, a combustible, an antiseptic, 
its action on the nerves, and in various other ways proved 
that alcohol is a poison, not a food. 

Dr. Chas. R. Crandall, of Portland, showed by statistics 
that it is in youth that drinking habits are formed ; 12,000 
children of Chicago in one year were arrested, principally 
for drunkenness. He advocated giving a child a practical 
idea of anatomy and physiology; let him see why alcohol 
is a poison. : 

OUR GRAMMAR SCHOOL ARITHMETIC 
was presented in a paper by Prin. C. A. Byram, of Bangor. 
An advantageous change in teaching fractions would be to 
take up decimals first. No teacher, to insure promotion 
for h‘s pupils, should give problems requiring no thought, 
but rather give them problems fairly hard and the help 
that is necessary, and then let the teacher rest assured he 
has done his part, whether the pupils in all cases are pro- 
moted or not. 

THE AIM OF OUR PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 
a paper by Miss M. L. E. Shaw, of Lewiston. *‘Don’t let the 
little ones enter the grammar school mere machines,’’ she 
says. ‘“‘ Bring them to atrue perception of knowledge and 
its beauties ; bring them to like it and become earnest in its 
pursuit.” 

Supt. W. W. Stetson, of Auburn, distinguished three 
stages in the process of education,—development, accumu- 
lation, and conclusion. The age of observation is an early 
one; the childish age, in brief. Memory is used in the accu- 
mulating period, and fades with age. In the later stage 
reason is more fully shown. ; 


PROFESSIONAL READING 


was treated by Principal W. J. Corthell, of Gorham. In 
the professional reading for teachers, books on physiology 
and psychology should be prominent. Reading alone can- 
not take the place of scholastic training, it cannot give the 
skill which is obtained only through experience, but it can 
he!p to correct many mistakes, and to lift up the teacher’s 
work. 

WHAT AND HOW MUCH SCIENCE TEACHING IN COMMON SCHOOLS, 


by Prof. F. L. Harvey, of the state college. The external 
senses stand first as a means of education. They are the 
windows of thesoul. Through them come the percepts of 
every-day life. 

The observing faculties are the dominant ones of child- 
hood, and should therefore be most carefully cultivated. 
The biological sciences require no costly apparatus or large 
cabinets, and children like animate better than inanimate 
nature. Of the biological sciences plant, rather than 
animal life, has the greatest hold upon the affection of 
children. 

EXPRESSION AS A MEANS OF CULTURE, 


was the subject of an evening lecture by C, W. Emerson, 
M.D., president of the Monroe College of Oratory, Boston, 
By expression tbe knowledge becomes a part of the person 
expressing. Without expression, you do not get the truth 
of anything. There is no power save the power of soul. 
Thai teaching which will call out, ordinate and put powers 
under the will, is what is needed. Don’t snuff out the child- 
Let his ideas come out in his natural way, only do what 
you can to bring them out. 


EDUCATIONAL ADVANTAGES OF THE STUDY OF LATIN 


was the subject of a paper by W. R. Whittle, principal of 
high school, Ellsworth. 

He thought that Latin should be taught in the high 
school, Some say, ‘‘ Give us more practical studies ; it is a 
dead language, give us living languages.” Linguistic cul- 
ture is one of the chief aims of the study of language. In 
this sense he considered Latin as necessary to same extent. 
Latin is an instrument rather than accomplishment, of 
school life. j 


PLACE AND WORK OF SEMINARY IN OUR SYSTEM OF EDUCA- 
TION, 


by J. H. Parsons, of the M. C. institute. 

The position occupied by the seminary is one that could 
not be filled by any other. It differs from the high schoo] 
in the fact that the latter is local. Students of the semin- 
ary come from all quarters. Character is what is needed 
in the teacher of the seminary; he must never grow old, 
but be ever young in heart. Children should be led, not 
driven. Treat a boy as a rogue, and he will become one. 


cIvIcs, 

reported by L. G. Jordan, principal of the Lewiston high 
school, Let a class, which is studying the government of a 
country, personate that form of government as far as pos- 
sible. Let uhem hold a town meeting after the public form 
and methods. Let postal laws be understood ; actions of 
Congress be discussed in compositions and debate. The 
studies should be objective as far as possible. 

The officers for the coming year are : 

President—E. W. Hall, Waterville 

Vice-President—G. C. Purington, Farmington. 

Secretary and Treasurer—H. M. Estabrooke, Gorham. 

Executive Committee—E. W. Hall, G. C. Purington, H. 
M. Estabrooke, W. W. Steison, Mary I. Pettingill. 

Advisory Board—N. A. Luce, Augusta; Thomas Tash, 
Portiand ; E. P. Sampson, Saco; Geo. B. Files, Augusta ; 
L. G. Jordan, Lewiston ; Sarah M, Taylor, Portland, 
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The Kansas teachers met at Topeka Dec. 27, were 
welcomed by the Rev. Dr, F. S. McCabe and responded 
through Dr. A. J. Hubbs, of Wichita. 

COMPULSORY EDUCATION 

was the subject of the president’s address. 

SPELLING REFORM 

was the subject of the first paper before the Academic 
section, read hy Dr. G. W. Hoss of Baldwin. He advo- 
cated radical changes, but did not expect to see themin 
his day. He was ‘speaking for the future. He would 
strike out all silent letters. He thought Congress should 
appoist a commission on spelling reform, to devise and 
develop a system of spelling which should be phonetic, 
report its work to Congress, and that body adopt the 
system. After which all public documents and proc- 
lamations should be published in the new spelling. We 
need the force of authority to make the needed change. 


PLACE OF ETHICS IN EDUCATION 

was the subject of a paper read by Mr. Jas. H. Hill, of 
Emporia. The principal place in education should be 
devoted to moral culture. The home, the press, and the 
churches are not enough. The state bas a special work 
in this direction. The agencies above named can not 
reach our most dangerous classes. They must be reached 
in our schools. 

PRESENT TEACHING OF ENGLISH GRAMMAR AND LAN- 

GUAGE AS AN ART. 

By Mr. James H. Hay, of Winfield. Children are now 
taught to manipulate with great dexterity action words, 
quality words, and similar t rms. We need language 
lessons, but they must be true to name. Many of them 
are simply diluted grammar. The teacher should re- 
quire his pupils to talk correctly as well as to write cor- 


rectly. 
7 THE BENEFIT OF LATIN, 


was treated by Mr. Minckwity, of Topeka. The first 
benefit of Latin is that it accustoms children to difficul- 
ties, and thus makes lite what it ought to be, an inces- 
sant labor. The mind ison a constant strain in trans- 
lation, and the studying of inflections give montal 
discipline. Latin is the key of all modern tongues. 


GREEK ELEMENT IN EDUCATION, 
By Mr. Phelps of Washburn College. We follow in 
the footsteps of the Greeks in sculpture, architecture, 
and literature; we rarely equal them ; hardly ever sur- 
pass them. The Greeks stand in the world’s history as 
the representatives of culture. The tendency in America 
to-day is to that education which will best fit a man to 
be a power among his fellows. We need what Matthew 
Arnold calls the Hellenic Spirit. Hellenism leads men 
to be statesmen like Gladstone, instead of wire pullers 
like many of our public men ; philanthropists like Car- 
negie, instead of grasping, greedy employers. 


THE CULTIVATION OF TASTE, 

By Mr. J. E. Williamson. He criticised crudities and 
bad taste now appearing in decorative art in our houses 
both inside and outside. Good taste never adopts any- 
thing injurious to health or morals. If you would culti- 
vate your taste, let‘common sense be your guide. He 
recommended the reading of books of art by Eastlake, 
Hamerton and others. 

THE PUBLIC SCHOOL SYSTEM AS AFFECTED BY FOR- 

EIGN IMMIGRATION, 

was treated by Prof. H. A. Gobin, of Baldwin College. 

Examination of the statistics of immigration show 
nothing very alarming to the friends of our public 
school system, from the average quality of the immi- 
grant. He is more likely to be a friend of the public 
schools than an enemy. His migration is probably an 
expression of thrift and a commendable ambition to 
secure better opportunities for his children. Among 
these immigrants there may be, doubtless there are, 
thieves, beggars, leprous vagabonds and haters of 
American institutions and customs. But it is not just 
to attribute inferiority or dangerous characteristics to 
all or even a majority of those who come within our 


borders. 
TRAINING FOR CITZENSHIP 


was the title of a paper by D. C. Tillotson, ex-superinten- 
dent of schools, Topeka. 

The following maxims should be thoroughly taught 
in all schools : 

All honest labor is honorable. Loyalty to a definite 
purpo*e is the condition of success. No man has the 
right to something for nothing. There is no abiding 
place away from the path of duty. The chief object 
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human beings. The American flag should protect 
every person who owes it allegiance. The man or party 
that is afraid to trust the people should not be trusted 
by the people. The story of the achievements of our 
patriots in both civil and military life should often be 
told and commended, 


DEFECTS OF THE COMMON SCHOOL SYSTEM 


was discussed by F. H. Clark, of Beloit. 

The first defect mentioned is, that of continually 
lauding our system to the skies, and in trying to make 
ourselves and others believe that there is none other like 
it. One evil is, that the employment of teachers and 
adoption of a course of study, is by law placed in the 
hands of the district board, the members of which are 
often lamentably ignorant of their duties. Another de- 
fect is the laxity of the law, whereby people of low 
scholarship and inferior intelligence, become eligible 
to a certificate, and are placed in charge of school af- 
fairs through political influence. It was argued that 
the county should be made the basis of supervision, and 
that the county superintendent and members of the 
board should be appointed. and their term of office ex- 
tended to life, with good behavior. 


EDUCATING WORKING CLASSES, 


by Prof. J. M. Bloss, superintendent of city schools, To- 
peka: There is no class that needs everything 
which is taught in the common school course more than 
the so-called working classes. ‘lhe great need of the 
schools in order to make them more helpful to the work- 
ing classes is tu place under the whole superstructure of 
intellectual culture, moral education in its widest sense. 


READING OR ELOCUTION. 


In a high order of delivery it is impossible to separate 
the expression from the thought ; for “‘ nature has neither 
kernel nor shell, she is all thingsatonce.” Fine delivery 
gives no hint of the vocal gymnasium in which skill has 
been perfected. The subject matter should be suffi- 
ciently within the range of child-life to arouse the inter- 
est and sympathy of children. 


METHODS OF TEACHING ARITHMETIC 


by A. H. Owen,’of Salina. The main points were : Im- 
portance of the subject ; waste of methods ; non-essen- 
tials found in text-books ; danger of too much explana- 
tion ; illustration run riot; written work gone to seed; 
pupils become mere copying machines; factoring no 
trouble if preceding lessons thoroughly learned ; teach 
why always. 
KANSAS SCHOOL LAWS COMPARED WITH SCHOOL LAWS 
OF OTHER STATES 
was the subject of a paper read by J. H. Lee, of Riley, 
and discussed by a number of teachers. 
REGULAR ATTENDANCE OF PUPILS IN 
SCHOOLS, HOW BEST SECURED? 
by Miss Chamberlain, contained various suggestions in 
regard to the teacher’s influence and work in securing 
attendance. 
THE FORMATION AND ALTERATION 
TRICTS 
by Mr. Adams, of Osage, stated some of the various diffi- 
culties besetting superintendents in this work. 

PLACE AND VALUE OF A MODEL SCHOOL , 
was discussed by Miss L. J. Stephenson, of Emporia, be- 
fore the Normal and High school section. She said the 
new teacher often had but the training of some county 
teacher as a model, and with such experience cannot 
often do his work successfully until he has gained much 
in his own experience and has wasted much valuable 
time. 


COUNTRY 


OF SCHOOL DIS- 


MUSIC IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS, 
by Wm. McDonald, of Lawrence, advocated no text-book 
used at first, and small use of an instrument. The 
teacher should teach the pupil to sing the scale and sim- 
ple tunes or exercises before placing the symbols for 
them on the board. Train first the earand then the eye. 
A NORMAL SCHOOL TRAINING NOT THE ONLY ESSEN- 
TIAL QUALIFICATION OF A TEACHER 

was treated by Mr. W. A. Evans, of Leavenworth. He 
said: There is no difference between the labels on the 
boxes containing sardines and the cheap imitations of 
minnows and cotton-seed oil. So with the diplomas or nor- 
mal schools—all alike, but the articles are very different. 
There are normals scattered over our country whereve, 
they can jake a ‘‘squatter’s claim,” all striving to mak 

both money and trained teachers in the shortest time. A 
love for the work and a noble soul are needed as well as 
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THE UTILITY OF LATIN AND GREEK IN THE STUDY 
OF THE SCIENCES, 


by Prof. Taylor of Lewis Academy, Wichita ; 


THE ELECTIVE SYSTEM IN COLLEGES, 
by Dr. Duncan Brown of Highland University ; 
THE ENCOURAGEMENT AND RESTRAINT TO BE GIVEN 
TO ATHLETICS IN COLLEGES, 
by Rev. Wm. Rishop, of Salina. 
The general meeting on Friday opened with a paper 
on 


EDUCATION AN INSPIRATION, NOT A DRILL, 


by Prof. J. H. Canfield, of Lawrence (no report of 
which has reached us.) 


“NO LICKIN’, NO LARIN’,” 

was the suggestive title of a paper by Supt. John Die- 
trich, of Burlingame, Injudicious punishments are, of 
course, harmful, but discipline is very important ; the 
amount and kind of punishment is a good test of the 
teacher’s fitness ; corporal punishment does not appeal 
to the child’s better nature; it obeys under protest ; cor- 
poral punishment also involves the teacher in difficul- 
ties, quarrels and litigation, and is stamped as cruel and 
brutal; it has been abolished in many schools; a majority 
of Kansas teachers are opposed to it, 


THE CHILD'S ENVIRONMENT, 

How it controls him—The power of the teacher over 
it, by Dr. P. J. Williams, of Lawrence, suggested the 
unbounded influence of the loving teacher on the spirit- 
ual culture of child life, and eulogized the efforts of 
earnest instructors who find no need of punishment. 


A MULTIPLICITY OF UNIVERSITIES AND COLLEGES, 
by Prof. D. E. Sanders, of Fort Scott, said that a college 
should be at the very door of every young man and 
woman in the land. It aids the public schools. It 
enables many a young man and woman, who have neg- 
lected their early opportunicies, to atone for the early 
negligence by a higher education. A generation must 
be educated to defend us from anarchy and revolution. 
The college must and does supplement the work of the 
church. The masses are poor and comparatively igno- 
rant. In this fact lurks great danger. The number of 
the very poor has increased enormously, and society 
requires a broader intelligence and greater sympathy to 
care for the unfortunate. 


HOW AND WHAT TO 1 EACH IN PHYSIOLOGY, 

by Miss A. L. Dicklow, of Ottawa, said that to be bene- 
ficial, physiology must be practical, the teacher must 
realize that a strung body and a clear intellect depend 
upon the laws of hygiene ; the position of each organ of 
the body should be learned from a chart ; the subject of 
digestion should be minutely studied ; lessons should be 
given on foods, calling special attention to foods prop- 
erly cooked and properly eaten; pupils who take their 
dinner to schools should not be allowed to bolt their 
food ; it should be shown also that to breathe properly, 
the clothing should not be tight ; the reading class is the 
place to teach children how to breathe ; special attention 
should be given to the care of the teeth, and the fact 
should be made strong that regular bathing is as much a 
part of life as eating. Pupils should have drill in calis- 
thenics, the school room should be ventilated so that no 
draft will reach the pupils. No teacher could have a 
good influence who stood before his pupils with mouth 
ornamented with tobacco juice, soiled clothing, un- 
kempt hair, etc. 


TEMPERANCE:PHYSIOLOGY AND HYGIENE, 

by Prof. Dinsmore, of the State Normal School, gave 
many suggestions as to the best manner of teaching the 
nature and effects of alcohol to pupils. He urged the 
teachers to thoroughly a-quaint themselves with the 
subject. 
HISTORY—PAST AND CURRENT—HOW TO TEACH IN 

COMMON AND GRADED SCHOOLS, 
by Hon. E. G. Dewey, of Moline, urged teachers to place 
particular stress upon the wars of the nation; they 
should avoid making the subject dry and lifeless ; the 
chief object of the study is to make better and more 
patriotic citizens. 

TEACHING OR TELLING—WHICH ? 
by Prof. Buel T. Davis, of Anthony, stated that the true 
teacher thinks and plans a great deal, but talks little ; 
his pupil knows the use and value of dictionaries, ency- 
clopedias, and other books of reference. 


HOW CAN BETTER INSTRUCTON IN ARITHMETIC BE 
SECURED ? 





jadhered too strictly to mere forms ; principles were of 
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By Supt. D. S. Spencer, of Sedgwick. see 


more value. There are many studying cube root who 
cannot add a column of figures accurately. 


THE AIM OF TEACHERS’ MEETINGS. 

and the superintendent’s relation to them, by Supt. 
Hitchvock, of Sumner, said, we must have a definite 
object, a course of reading prepared by the superinten- 
dent or by a committee. He also favored a course of 
reading for normal institutes. 


THE HIGH SCHOOL AS A COLLEGE PREPARATORY, 
by Prof. O. E. Olin, Manhattan, argued that the college 
must have a preparatory department and do its own 
preparatory work. The reader would insist, however, 
that the high school has a work to do, that can be done 
nowhere else, because it can require thorough work in 
lower grades. 

MAN OR SPECIALIST: WHICH? AND WHICH FIRST? 
by Prof. F. H. Snow, of Lawrence, argued that the man 
should be developed first and the specialist afterwards. 
And as every specialist should first be a man, so every 
man should be a specialist in some line of work, and 
that line of special work should be as far removed as 
may be from his ordinary work. 


tHALF DAY SESSIONS FOR SECONDARY SCHOOLS. 
by E. Stanley, of Lawrence, said that when a pupil has 
gained the power of controlling himself, he should not 
be subject to further outside restrictions, but should de- 
pend upon himself. And by studying outside of the 
school room he is not under control. The strongest 
argument to be advanced in favor of half day sessions, 
is that the pupil has an opportunity for more individual 
study while depending upon himself, for preparing les- 
sons outside of the school-room. 

New officers are : 

President H. G. Larimer, 

Vice-PresidentgBuel T. Davis, Winfield. 

Secretary A. P. Warrington, Minneapolis. 

Treasurer Mrs. Nellie Kedzie, Manhattan. 
T. H. Dinsmore, Perry. 
H. G. Wilson, Topeka. 
J. H. Lawhead, Topeka. 

Topeka was selected as the place of meeting on De- 
cember 26, 27 and 28 inclusive, 1888. 


Executive Com. 





INDIANA STATE TEACHERS ASSOCIATION, 
(CONCLUDED. } 





W. E. Henry, of tbe Peru schools, read a competitive paper on 
LITERATURE IN THE HIGH SCHOOLS. 
He thought that literature should not be taught as a language 
study alo e, but also asa fine art. 
Mrs. 8. B. Cox, of Kokomo, spoke on the subject of 


THOROUGHNESS, 


beginning with a description of a Boston school in 1820, when 
rote teaching was seeao in its perfection. She showed here the 
defect of this apparently thorough work. She stated that since 
recent lightening ana rearranging of the work, the causes either 
of want of thoroughness of work or overwork. would be found 
outside the school room—the feverish unrest which pervades all 
classes and ages of the native population, late hours, too much 
work outside of the home and school, impressed upon bright 
pupils. Too much attention has been given to the brain alone; 
children live at the ends of their fingers and toes as well as any- 
where else, and there is a necessity for introducing manual train- 
ing in ali grades. The vast immigration of skilled labor forces 
manual training upon the schools. 

Charies E. Newlin, of Frankfort, thought that the best way to 
attain thoroughness is through the complete mastery of a fow 
fundamental principles. This is the kind of education that never 
fails in its application. The object of the common schools is to 
make a strong mind, and not a full one. 

At the opening of the second day’s session of the Indiana State 
"eachers’ Association, Wednesday morning, W. A. Bell of the 
School Journal, offered a resolution which was edopted,dema.d- 
ing that the next Legislature pass a law providing for a small 
annual tax to support the township libraries. 

On motion of Mr. Wiley, of Terre Haute, a standing committee 
of which the president should be ex-officio cnairman, was ap- 
pointed to present to the Legislature the needs of the schools. 
The committee wes composed of H. M. LaFollette, state superin- 
tendent; J. A. Woodburn, Bloomington; R. A. Ogg, Greencastle ; 
and J. N. Study, Richmond. The following vommittee on resolu- 
tions was also appointed : Messrs. Wiley, of Terre Haute: Zeller. 
Lafayette; Cox, Kokomo ; Miss Baylor, Wabush, and Miss Kend- 
ly, Rockville. A committee on communication between teachers 
and employers was named as follows: W. W. Grant, Indianapo- 
lis; Superintendent Griffith, Frankfort, and Miss Lida Hadley, 
Richmond. 


J. A. Woodburn, of Indiana University, presented a paper 
on 


NEEDED CHANGES IN THE SCHOOL ECONOMY OF INDIANA. 
Muss Lizzie Byers, of the State Normal, submitted a paper on 
LITERARY WORK IN THE GRADES. 

She pointed out that there should be a judicious disvcourage- 
ment of reading—that sort of reading which dest oys the memory 
makes the mind flabby, the countenance vacant. The number of 
books should be reduced. It should be a matter to be ashamed of 
to read five books in aweek. A discussion uf this paper followed 
by T. G, Alford, Superintendent Calkins, of Tippecanoe county ; 
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Mr. Keniston, of Hamilton county ; Mr. Bryant, of Vincennes 
University : Mr. Byers, of Terre Haute; Mr. Owen, of Edinburg, 
Mr. 8. C. Harwood, of Attica; Mrs. Hufford, of Indianapolis, and 
J. N. Study, of Ricnmond. 

A paper by Mrs. Starr, of Richmond, on the suppression of im- 
moral literature called forth the following resolution, which was 
referred to the committee on resolutions : 

Resolved, That it is the sense of the Indiana State Teachers’ 
Association, that legislation looking to the prohibition of the sale 

tobacco to persons less than sixteen years of age should be 

cted, aud that the committee on legislation of this association 
be instructed to take action in behalf of the association in fur- 
thering such legisltaion. 

Victor ©. Alderson, principal of the Englewood High school 
read a paper on the subject of 


EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY. 


“This subject,” he said, “bas been much misunderstood. 
Questions belonging to metaphysics have been smuggled in, 
much to the disparagement of the beneficial side of the study. 
Questions about the issues of being and the possibility of the 
unknowable should be carefully avoided. The vital questions 
that should be studied are those relating to thought, expression 
and mind development, and not questions about the ultimate 
principle of life or the essence of mind. 

Miss N. Cropsy, of the Indianapolis high school, in a discussion 
of this paper, said that if psychology is to be of any value it 
must be interpreted by philosophy. To see things in their true 
relation is to see their reason. When we have seen all the facts 
witbin the range of our observation,the mind must ask, how are 
they related to all else that exists? By instituting inquiry into 
these the best results of psychology are to be attained. 

State Superintendent of Public Instruction LaFollete submitted 
the annual report of the directors of the Teachers’ Reading 
Circle. which showed the membership to have increased to seven 
thousand, In the treasury there is a bulance of $84.98. 

The last paper read was by Joseph Carhart, professor of rheto- 
ric and English literature in De Pauw University, 


SHOULD THE INDIANA TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION ORGANIZE A 
READING CIRCLE FOR THE SCHOOL CHILDREN OF THE 
STATE ? 


After speaking of the importance of cultivating in pupils the 
love of good literature, he quoted from letters he had received 
trom various teachers. One said that the pujic school children 
of the State do very little systematic, or even intelligent reading. 
They do not receive intelligent direction from the parents; asa 
rule no helpful guidance from the teachers. The desirability of 
such help and the necessity for it are apparent, Another said, 
“T am confident that but very few people have an idea of the 
amount of trash that is devoured. I find but very few teachers 
—not more than One in fifty— qualified to advise children what to 
read. I have known well-meaning teachers to advise pupils to 
read books which had better never have been printed, and others 
to recommend the reading of books which are fit only for a cer- 
tain class of readers and not for children. 

“The need of intelligent guidance in the selection of reading 
matter ; directions for mastering that selected ; the encourage- 
ment which comes from a recognition of work done; the enthu- 
siasm of numbers; the reduction in price of books, which organi- 
zation secures—and so on, through the list of considerations that 
have been urged in favor of a Teachers’ Reading Circle, and 
which has resulted in a membership of nearly seven thousand— 
all apply with more than equal force in favor of a reading circle 
for the school children of the State. Prominent school officers 
everywhere are regarding the idea with favor, even with en- 
thusiasm.”’ One of them writes: “The reading of the children, 
however good it may be, is carried on entirely without any object 
in view, save that of amusement. If it were so directed as to be 
supplementary to the work of the school it would result finally in 
doubling the efficiency of our schools. Or if it were directed 
skillfully in the line of literary and general culture it would ac- 
complish a result equally as great. And the Children’s Reading 
Circle could accomhlish both.” Says another, “I regard the Teach- 
ers’ Reading Circle as the best move in our profession for twenty 
years. The proposed reading circle for children is a still better 
move. Every newspaper in the state would permit the use of 
its columns ‘to inform parents concerning the advantage which 
the enterprise would bring to their children: every pulpit would 
champion the cause. Most of the work of planning courses and 
preparing matter for local papers, pulpit notices, etc., could be 
done by a central committee, but to secure complete success 
would require some effort on the part of every superintendent 
and teacher in the State. But we could, with profit to all con- 
cerned, subtract some of the time now devoted to obtaining and 
computing per cents. and apply it to securing results that trans- 
cend the power of any system of numbers to compute. If you 
could not get relieved of this gradgrind you might add a little to 
your present work in a direction that would promote your own 
culture while securing the highest good of your pupils.” 

The committee on the Children’s Reading Circle reported fav- 
orably, and referred the matter, with power to act, to the direct- 
ors of the Teachers’ Reading Circle. 


THE INSTITUTE INSTRUCTORS 


also held a meeting, and took steps for a permanent organization. 
Prof. LaFollette, State Supt. of Public Instruction, presided, and 
with W. W. Parsons, of the State Normal School, and L. H. 
Jones, of Indianapolis, was appointed a committee on organiza- 
tion. 

After the business was disposed of, W. W. Parsons, of the State 
Normal Schcol, in a paper on 
EDUCATIONAL SCIENCE AS IT SHOULD BE PRESENTED IN COUNTY 

INSTITUTES, 

gave some new views as tothe kind of instruction that should 
characterize institutes. Prof. Arnold Tompkins also favored the 
meeting with a paper on 


RATIONAL PRESENTATION OF METHODS IN COUNTY INSTITUTES. 


It contained many valuable suggestions to those doing institute 
work, and drew out a general and interesting discussion of how 
certain topics should be presented in order that the teachers 


At the closing of the general association, Supt. W. N. Hailman, 
of La Porte, read a paper on 


THE TRUE TEST OF EXCELLENCE IN A SCHOOL SYSTEM. 


Among other points touched was that of examination. While 
he was not prepared to assert that examinations are wholly 
worthless, he said that as a test of the inner excellence of our 
schools, and of a student’s varied powers, they are far from sat- 
isfactory. The permanent influence of the school is only shown 
in the learner's life, in his eagerness to do and learn, and in the 
efficiency be manifests in the performance of the various duties 
and tasks that appeal to his energy or endurance. Promptness 
and judgment in the use of his resources, love of truth and 
ingenuousness and magnanimity, are qualities that cannot be 
measured by an examination. The paper was discussed by Prei- 
ident J. J. Mills, of Earlham College. 

Lillie J, Martin, of the Indianapolis high school, in a paper, 


SHOULD THE TEACHER BE AN INVESTIGATOR ? 


held that investigation is needed in science, that the teacher may 
have the knowledge required in United States history, hence a 
majority of the teachers should not be deprived of the opportu- 
nity for such investigation; in geography, as this subject so 
nearly affects practical living; in English, since to create as well 
as to appreciate is required of pupils; in pedagogies, since its 
priaciples are general, and must be applied to the work in hand 
to be of any real value. The association should, therefore, make 
a special effort to encourage scientific observation and inference 
in the school-room,in al! subjects of study, because it is the 
proper method in a scientific age. James R. Hart, superintend- 
ent of the Union City schools, in a review of the paper, agreed 
with its contents. 

The following officers were elected : 

President—Lewis H. Jones, Indianapolis. 

Vice-presidents—W. H. Calkins, Lafayette ; R. W. Wood, Jeffer- 
sonville ; Miss Rebecca Thompson, Franklin; Temple H. Dunn, 
Crawfordsville; A. J. Smoke, Princeton; R. J. Hamilton, Hunt- 
ington; D. W. Thomas, Elkhart. 

Executive Committee—Robert Speer, Evansville, chairman; F. 
D. Churchill, Aurora; E. A. Byran, Vincennes; Miss Carrie Fur- 
ber, New Castle; A. J. Alford, Indianapolis; W. H. Banta, Val- 
paraiso; John 8. Irwin, Fort Wayne. 

Recording Secretary—Mrs. Annie E. H. Lemon, Spencer. 
Corresponding Secretary and Treasurer—D. E. Hunter, Con- 
nersville, 





THINGS OF TO-DAY. 





An order has been issued reducing the working force on the 
Gould South-western Railway system ten per cent, throwing 
fourteen hundred men out of employment. 

Joel Parker, one of the war govcrners of New Jersey, died 
recently. 

The New York legislature has organized. Fremont Cole has 
been chosen speaker of the Assembly, and Judge Henry R. Low, 
president pro tem. of the Senate. 

The President shook hands with 6,000 people at the White 
House on New Year's day. 

A horse was killed by a shock from an electric wire in New 
York, reminding people of the danger to which they are exposed. 
Some more effective means to prevent accidents should be 
adopted. 

Mr. Gladstone was entbusiastically welcomed by the democrats 
at Florence. It is said that he will treat with the Vatican for its 
support in his efforts to obtain autonomy for Ireland. 

About 15,000 Reading coal miners have struck. 


Anthony Comstock is engaged in a crusade against the 
publishers of indecent pictures. 


The Birmingham Canal burst at a point near Dudley. Hundreds 
of families were rendered homeless by the inundation, 

The disorders at the University at St, Petersburg continue 
owing to the expulsion of 200 of the students. The officials will re- 
open the University at the end of the month, 

Dr. Dickson, the well-known professor of botany of Edinburg, 
died recently while “ curling ’’ on the ice in Peebleshire. He was 
the Regius Keeper of the Botanical Gardens, on one of the great 
sigbts of the city. 

The Seehandlung of Hamburg has completed arrangements for 
establishing a German-Chinese bank with a capital of 20,000,000 
marks. 

‘The ice in the Rhine has broken the bridge of boats at Cologne 
and caused the suspension of navigation in the river. 

The Pope gives the jubilee gift money to St. Peter’s treasury, to 
be expended in propagandism. The artistic articles will be placed 
in the museum of the Vatican and the objects of worship in the 
vestry of St. Peter’s. All the rest will be given to hospitals. 

In his annual message Gov. Hill recommended that provision 
be made for a constitutional convention, that an enumeration 
and a reapportionment of the state be provided for, and that a re- 
vision of the law relating to insanity and crime be effected. 

Mrs. Lucy Sweet Barber, the pioneer female voter of New York 
who was sentenced to twenty-four hours’ imprisonment for de- 
positing a ballot, will appeal her case to the United States Court. 

White and colored United States sold!ers indulged ina savage 
fight near St. Louis. Two men were fatally injured, and several 
others were burt. 

Considerable opposition is shown in Mexico to the colonization 
of Lower California by Americans. 

Gov. Marmaduke, of Missouri, died at Jefferson City, December 
28. He was a graduate of West Point and served under Albert 
Sidney Johnston during the war. 
Orange riots, in the County Tyrone in Ireland, were suppressed 
by the police. 
Germany threatens to give Austria military support in case of 
a war between that country and Russia. 
Closer commercial relations between the United States and 
Canada were advocated at a meeting of merchants, officials, and 





might receive the greatest benofit possible from the instruction , 


Lord Stanley of Preston, brother and heir to the Earl of Derby, 
has accepted the Governor-Generalship of Canada. 

Professor Virchow thinks the crown prince will yet live to be 
emperor of Germany. 





FACT AND RUMOR. 





Frederick F. Thompson, of New York, has subscribed $25,000 
to the fund fora Mark Hopkins Memorial Building, at Williams 
College. 

In Greece the government permits the free distribution of the 
Scriptures, and protects the colporteurs. The Gospels in the 
original (old) Greek are used as a reading book in the higher 
classes of the primary schools. 

Among the bequests of Stephen M. Buckingham, of Pough- 
keepsie, was 8,000 to Vassar College, to found a scholarship in 
perpetuity, and $50,000 to Trinity College. 

Dr, Asa Gray, the illustrious botanist, who is now in seriously 
ill health, has always shown a rich sense of humor, even in bis 
scientific writings. In one of his botanical treatises, speaking of 
the plant called “ honesty,” he remarks: “‘Common Honesty is 
not much found in this country.” 


Master Joef Hofmann, the musical genius, called on Mr. G. W 
Childs at the latter’s office in Philadelphia, and gave him his 
photograph with his autograph on it. 

Gladstone in addition to being a great orator and statesman, is 
an accomplished linguist. He recently demonstrated that he 
could make himself understood with ease in French, and he is 
well versed in several other languages. 

The Chicago Theological Seminary (Congregational) has re- 
ceived from Dr. Danicl K. Pearsons property valued at $50,000. 
yielding an income of $3,500. It will be used to aid students in 
need of financial assistance. He has given the same amount to 
the Northwestern Theological Seminary in the same city. 

The mission house of the French Protestant Churches, which 
cost 242,000 francs, was recently opened in Paris. It is an in- 
stitution in which missionaries may obtain a training, afforded 
by no other school. 

The complete skeleton of the elephant Grace is to be bought 
by Cornell University from Mr. P. T. Barnum. 


The school population of Dakota multiplied thirteen times dur- 
ing the period from 1875, and at the same time the number of 
schools multiplied twenty times. 

Dr. Sargent bas offered a prize to the Harvard man whose 
form shows the most symmetrical development after twe years’ 
training. 


The ladies of Easton, Pa., have commenced a plan to secure an 
endowment fund for Lafayette College. It is a sort of geometri- 
cal progression, by which A secures four B’s, who each give her 
twenty-five cents, and each of the four B’s secures four C’s, who 
give the same amount, and so on to the end of the alphabet, 

The late Hon. T. A. Harrison of Minneapolis, left to Hamlin 
University, Hamlin, Minn., the sum of $50,000, 

According to a recent census, the population of the Chinese 
Empire, is about 400,000,000. 





No one should suffer with boils or humors when Hood’s Sarsa- 
parilla cures so quickly and well. 


BOOK DEPARTMENT. 


NEW BOOKS. 


BENJAMIN FRANKLIN AS A MAN OF LETTERS. By John 
Bach McMaster. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
New by 11 East Seventeenth street. The Riverside 
Cambridge. 293 pp. $1.25. 
The story of the life of Benjamin Franklin is so associ- 
ated with the early struggles of our nation for freedom, 
that it has a double charm. In this instance, it forms one 
of the “ American Men of Letters” series. It is written in 
an easy, flowing, conversational style, and is attractive to 
all lovers of good reading. There are nine chapters; the 
first one — 1706, giving his birth and early training, 
and exten 723. The second cheater covers the period 
of time in which franklin oe R rinting and writing. 
In chapter fourth is found “ Poor Ri ” Soon after 
this time, 1743, he becomes interested in politics, and in all 
his future life is so incorporated in the national history of 
an nouns os eee The it in the book, 
of Franklin at the age of eigh' or tore, an excellent one, 
and represents a man wee. y in the one of life. The 
book is tastefully in red, with gilt top. 











ANALYSIS OF THE ENGLISH — ig ~ id WITH DIAGRAMS. By 
Jonathan Regdon. Danville, Ind.: Indiana Publishing 
Company. 104 pp. $1.00. 

As a result of ten ogg faithful bye ab nner] and ex) rience in 


teaching Rigdon has pre naly- 
sis of the English § Sentence, ” and Fm gene as the best recom- 
mendation to , that its thought has all been in 
— y great authors and teachers. He 
Oo em hasize what is claimed by some and 
denied by by yn lish grammar is a science, and 
should be taught as ao he author’s idea that 
must precede grammar is an excellent one, for spageage 
must precede = just as any other art must 
its correspond oer and as no power of the man 
mind is oaperian | to that of analysis, any one who can intel- 
ligently analyze the 4 -- f— sentence, is Ay pA neha ~ 
analyzeany thing is given 
and at the be close of the book are Sia beventy-sx ral selections 
from Cary’s Dante’s Inferno, for analysis, parsing, and 
diagramming 


WEALTH AND Sa, A Critical Examination of sy 
Labor Problem. George Gunton. New York: D 
Appleton & Co. pp. 

In his treatment of this important subject, the author 
shows the ages ‘without for ustrial a or how to 


yonts ; elon, the econe mic philosophy of 





Dowinion officials in Boston, 


moyement. Jt is, in fact, a first volume, and deals w: 
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the burning question of the day u the basis of broad 
economic principles, and in a — manner, that 
can be un and appreciated by the laboring classes. 
In it will be found a statement of the labor problem as 
founded upon the eternal principles that underlie, and the 
laws that govern human as well as the laws 


progress, 
which govern social evolution in all its stages. Following | fare 
an Introduction of fourteen pages, is found Part I, “ In- | is made 


ng Production ; Its Law and Cause,” consisting of 
two chapters. Part II treats of “ The Law of Wages 
Stated and Historically Established,” in nine ) — 
which include the wages-fund theory, the theories of 
cis A. Walker and He . Part ILI deals with the 
“ Principles and Meth of Social Reform,” in nine chap- 
ters. There is so much in a book of this kind, that a glance 
only can be “—~ at its importance and value. The second 
volume will be more a text-book for students, and will be 
devoted to the consideration of the general principles of 
social progress, production, exchange value, cost of pro- 
duction and its relation to price, profits, interest, rent, 
money, taxation, and the duty of the state. 


A History OF ELIZABETHAN LITERATURE. By Geo 
Saintsbury. millan & Co., London and New Yor 
471 pp. $1.75. 


This book forms the second volume of a history of 
~— literature, which is divided into four main periods, 
each of which is entrusted to a writer who has made that 
period his particular study. For twenty-five years, the 
author of this volcme, has reading the productions, 
small and great, which bear upon this, the time of the 

literature of the world, and by his untiring efforts, 

made himself fully capable of dealing with it. He has 
given a clear and complete view of the actual literary per- 
formance during the time which extends from 1560 to 
1660, lightly touching on those authors, in its later part, 
who have antici or prepared the post-Restoration 
changes, but inc. ns those who produced great work in 
the ante- Restoration =. The body of the book consists 
of twelve chapters. e first one extending from Tottel’s 
mser, followed by 


| gee to § Elizabethan 
Prose,—The First Dramatic Period.—‘‘The 


aerie Queene”’ 

and its Groups,—The Second Dramatic Period—Shakes- 
| mart Later Elizabethan and Jacobean Prose,—The Third 
ramatic Period—The School of Spenser and the Tribe of 
Ben, Milton, Taylor, Clarendon, Browne, Hobbes, Caro- 
line Poetry,—The Fourth Dramatic Period—Minor Caro- 
line Prose, and a conclusion which covers seventeen pages. 
The book closes with a Biographical Index, followed by a 
General Index. A variety of extracts are included from 
many of the writers of the period ; but from Shakespeare, 
Spenser, Milton, and Bacon, the author has not thought it 
best to give extracts. The volume is tastefully bound in 
dark blue, with gilt-edged leaves. 


THE NEw AsTRONOMY. BySamuel Pierpont Tangley, Ph. 
D., LL. D. Boston: Ticknor & Company, 211 Tremont 
Street. 260 pp. $5.00. 

Dr. mg “ New Astronomy,” bears no resemblance 
whatever e ordinary school text-book, as a glance at it 
proves. It is one of the large, beautifully und and 
gotten-up books that make their mppesrance in the holida 
season. Printed on heavy, high-finished paper, an 
adorned with illustrations that are exceedingly beautiful, 
it is not only valuable from its literary merit, but highly 
ornamental. There are eight chapters, which form the 
body of the book, treatin 
Sun’s Surroundings,”—“The Sun’s Energy,’’—in two 
chapters,—‘‘ The Planets and the Moon,”—* Meteors,”— 
“ Comets,’”’—and ‘The Stars.” MIlustrative of these sub- 
~* are = ag A engravings. many of them exquisite- 

y beautiful, in subject and finish. This book 1s not 

written for the celebrated astronomer or specialist, but for 

the every-day student or reader, and it will be a difficult 
matter to find a novel more charming than this volume 
will be to its readers. It deals with marvelous things, but 
makes them so real that they can be enjoyed by any per- 
son of thought. Dr. Langley has an unusual p wer in 

presenting deep subjects, and intricate scientific truth, in a 

popular manner, easy to be unde A careful reading 

of this “New Astronomy,” can hardly help filling the 
mind with the wonderful magnitude, history, and energy 
of the universe. 


Sones oF WorsHIP. For the Sunday School. Edited by 
Waldo S. Pratt. New York: The Century Co. 264pp. 


It is often very convenient, especially for small churches, 
to use a book of song-worship, which covers both church 
and Sabbath School in one, and the editer of this volume, 
has, with a good deal of care, prepared such a book. The 
hymns have been chosen to give expression to all the prin- 
cipal forms of devotion, and the tunes are meant toembody 
the sentiment of the hymns,—many of them have been 
written specially for this book. le it is an excellent 


PLANETARY 
n-| ell. New York: Published by J. B. Alden. 183 pp. 15 


of ‘‘ Spots on the Sun,’’—* The | ti 


manual for oats & church or Sabbath School, it is 
also intended to be an introduction to larger books of song, 
and serve as an educator of taste in church music. I 
principal divisions are, Songs of the Lord’s Day,—Songs of 
Adoration, and 'Thanksgiving,—Songs of Confession and 
Supplication,—Trust and fg ye and War- 
, and Songs for Special Days. The of the book 
attractive, by the collection of angel-— on the 
inside cover. 


AND STELLAR WORLDs. By Gen. O. M. Mitch- 


cents. 


This book describes in a popular way the subject of as- 
tronomy. The illustrations are clear and plain while the 
subject matter in itself treats of the grandest subjects in a 
general way that the various phenomena of the heavens 
present. ose fond of mental gymnastics should by all 
means read it. Those who want to know something about 
the problems presented by the heavens, the gradual dis- 
coveries, the motions of heavenly bodies, the laws govern- 
ing the same, the comets, and the ways in which the 
worlds are built, should read this little book and know. 


Sones oF History. By Hezekiah Butterworth. Boston: 
New Pub: gz Co. 


This is a collection of erume and ballads upon important 
episodes of American history. Many of them have ap- 
in different pariedionls, some are printed for the 
t time ;—brought together in answer to a request from 
teachers and a whose use the book is eminently 
suited, ri as it does with the genuine spirit of history 
as evoked in adventure, exploration, and very. The 
author deserves all praise not alone for the intrinsic merit 
of his poems, but for his a spirit, aiming toward a 
more sympathetic study of what is poeticin our national 
life. 


HIGHER GROUND; HINTs TOWARD SETTLING THE LABOR 
TROUBLES. By Augustus Jacobson, Chicago: A. C. Mc- 
Clurg, & Co. 251 pp. $1.00. 

To all readers who desire to see the laboring classes well, 
and justly paid for their labor, this book wilt commend it- 
self at once. It is the problem of all problems at the pre- 
sent time, and anyone who can and will throw some light 
upon it, by which it may be seen clearly, and so worked 
out will be a public benefactor. In a series of thirty-eight 
chapters, the author of this little volume has laid out and 
arran, in order his views upon this important question. 
They will meet with appreciation by many, and give to 
capitalists and moneyed men, some good hints, which may 
be useful to them in the future. Thirty-one short chapters 
are also devoted to ‘The Manual Training School,” in 
which the author most thoroughly believes, and more than 
eighty pages are added, of “ ay ” full of valuable 
material. The book is well bound, and has good paper and 
type. 


Mrs, SHILLABER’s COOK-BOOK. A Practical Guide for House- 
keepers. By Lydia Shillaber. With Introduction by 
Mrs. Partington, New York: Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. 
No. 13 Astor Place. 255 pp. 


The Introduction to Mrs. Shillaber’s ‘“‘ Cook-book, can 
be better imagined than described, as anyone who has read 
Mrs. Partington’s writings will testify. This is called by 
the author a “ Practical Cook-book ;’’ but upon examina- 
on, it seems to be crowded full of recipes for food, which 
require a long purse as well as a fullone. There can be no 
doubt, however, that if the moines are followed closely, 
their outgrowth will be delectable. There are breakfast 
dishes, soups, poultry, fish, cake, bread, preserves, jeliies,4 
and the making of all kinds of delicious food, clearly and 

lainly described. For young and inexperienced house- 

eepers, especially, this book will be most valuable, as it is 
so clear in ail its descriptions. It is well bound, and will 
grace the library as well as the kitchen. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


Noah Brooks, editor of the Newark Daily Advertiser, has 
written a Life of Lincoln for boys, which will make its appearance 
shortly from the press of Messrs. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

Lee & Shepard issue * Talks to Young Men: with Asides to 
Young Women,” by the Rey. Robert Collyer, an entirely original 
book and not a publication of old sermons and addresses. 

The December number of the Riverside Literature Series, 
published by Houghton, Mifflin & Co, contains Oliver Wendell 
Holmes’, “My Hunt after the Captain,” “The Physiology of 
Walking” and “ Trees,”’ and an introductory sketch of Holmes’ 
writings. An extra number of the same series, containing por- 
traits and sketches of twenty American authors, has also been 





Among the latest books prepared by Ginn & Oo. are, “The 
Episties of Horace,” edited by Prof. J. B. Greenough: “Introduc- 
tion to Physical Science,” by A. P. Gage; Introduction to Chemi- 
cal Science, by R. P. Williams ; “Shakespeare and Chaucer Exam- 
inations,” by William Taylor Thom; “First Lessons in Geometry,” 
by G. A. Hill. 

A most novel, convenient. and valuable business calendar for 
1888 is the Columbia Bicycle Calendar and Stand, just issued by 
the Pope Mfg. Co., of Boston, Mass. The calendar proper is in 
the form of a pad containing 366 leaves, to be torn off daily. A 
portion of each leaf is left blank, for memoranda, so ar- 
ranged that the memorandum blank for any coming day can be 
turned to immediately at any time. The pad rests upon a por- 
table stand, and when piaced upon the desk or writing-table the 
entire surface of date leaf is brought directly, and left constantly, 
before the eye. A collection of quotations :llustrates the popu- 
larity of cycling the world over. 


Vick’s beautiful “ Annual” has appeared and it is one of the 
most attractive ones in the series, containing as it does such a 
large assortment of information in regard to plants and flowers 
Its cover is lavender-tinted, with original designs of most pleasing 
effects. Its price is only ten cents, including a certificate good for 
ten cents worth of seeds. 


Christmas Souvenirs prepared by the Passenger Department of 
the Chicago and Northwestern Railway Company, for their 
friends, the press representatives, and ticket agents, are wortby 
of more than passing mention. They are steel engravings of 
high artistic merit. The handsome dogs, represented in this fine 
work of art, will be welcomed wherever they may find their way. 


The January Book Buyer, puvlished by Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
contains a fine engraved portrait of Frances Courtenay Baylur, 
author of “ Beyond the Blue Ridge,” “Juan and Juanita,” «te. 
Her literary work is reviewed by Miss Ellen M. Hutchinson. The 
number contains numerous illustrations from current books, as 
—“Down the Islands,” the elegant editions of ‘* Notre Dame,” 
and the “ Count of Monte Cristo,”’ “ Interior Decoration,” and a 
full-page illustration by A. B. Frost from “Old Homestead 
Poems.” 


The recent publication of a letter from Nathanial Hawthorne, 
construed by some to show disloyalty to the Union cause in "62, 
has drawn an explanation and defense. with several additional 
letters from Hawthorne bearing on the subject, from a school and 
life friend of the novelist, Horatio Bridge. It appeag in the 
January Century. 

J. D. Bartley, principal of the high school Bridgeport, Conn., 
is the inventor of an ‘: Improved System of School Records,” pub 
lished by Taintor Brothers & Co; also of * The Universal Letter 
Record,” a device for keeping a record of letters sent and received 
aud a synopsis of their contents. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Revised and Improved Edition of Andrew's Manual of the Con- 
stitution. Cincinnati: Vaa Antwerp, Bragg & Co. $1.17. 


Harrison and Blackwell’s Easy Lessons in French. By James 
A. Harrison, LL. D., and K. E. Blackwell, M.A. Philadelphia ; 
Jno. E. Potter & Co. 


The Life of George Washingtee Studied Anew. By Edward 
Everett Hale. New York: G. P. Putnam's Sons, $1.75. 


Elocution for Advanced Pupils. By John Murray. New York: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.50. 


Talks to Young Men (With Asides to Young Women). By Rob- 
ert Collyer. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 


Anal of the English Sentence With Diagrams. By J th 
ane Danville, Ind. _ — 


The Interstate Primer Supplement. By 8. R. Winchell. Chicago 
and Boston. The Interstate Publishing Company. 25 cents. 

Portraits and yoo Sketches of Twenty American 
— Boston : Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Riverside Series. 15 
cen 


My Hunt After the Captain and Other Papers, with notes. 
Boston : Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 15 cents. - 


An Old English Grammar, By Edward Sievers, Ph.D. Tran 
lated and edited by Albert S. Cook. Boston: Ginn & Co. — 


Colloquies on Society. Robert Southey. New York: Cas- 
sell & Co. 10 cents. By . s 


L > ane Talk of John Selden. New York: Cassell & Co. 10 
cents. 
The Winter's Tale. B 
the Triumph of Time. 
Routled 


Wm. Shakespeare, with Pandosto; or 
ew York ; Cassell & Co. 10 cents. 


*s Almanac fer 1888, New York: George Routledge 





prepared. 


& Sons. oth, 75 cents. Paper, 50 cents, 





THE RURAL NEW-YORKER 


THE MUSICAL 1888. 


As the musical New YEAR heaves in sight, we 
greet it with the “Sound of Co 


Something New and Fresh 


HELPS ror TEACHERS. 





portrays the most advanced ideas as to all 
topics connected with rural life in all parts 
of the country by the best practical writ- 
ers in the world. Original throughout— 
500 illustrations yearly from nature—82 
acres of experiment grounds. It will 
please every member of the family. Fine 
paper, 16 large pages weekly, $2.00 a year. 
pecimens free, 34 Park Row, N. Y. 





Sold Direct to Families, 
Octa’ 


Teena 








TEACHERS 
Each set 


‘ 
coutains 216 large 





rnet,” (or 7 
other musical instrument, for all of whic 
Oliver Ditson & Co, provide the very best in- 
struction Ly ng 5 

With the New Year, many new pupils will com- 
mence to learn the Piano; to fem and their 
teachers we commend. 


RICHARDSON’S NEW METHOD 


FOR THE PIANOFORTE, 
a peerless buok, which has held the lead for many 
years, and, unaffected by the appearance of other 
undoubtedly rene Ay Ors, still sells like 


a new book. 

CHILDREN'S DIADEM 2°. $2acsees) 
and u UNDAY OOL Sones, and is one 
of the best of its class. The newest book. 
UNITED VOICES misucssErumatiice°0? “te 
best OOL Nas for a whole year. The 
newest book. 

Books that sell everywhere and all the time, 


College So 50 cts. War Songs 50 cts., 
Jubilee and Plantation So 30 cts, Min- 
; | strel Songs, new and old $2, old Songs 


we used to Sing, $1. 
KINKEL’S COPY BOOK [75 cts.) with the El- 
ements and Exercises to be written, is a useful 
book for teachers and 

Any Book Mailed for the Retail Price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., BOSTON, 





C. H. DITSON & CO., 867 Broadway, New York. 


Washington's Birthday. 


“The Father of His Country,” 


A NEW EXERCISE BY MARION WEST, 
AUTHOR OF “‘ PLEASANT TIMES.”’ 


PRICE 10 CENTS. 


WE HAVE AISO JUST ISSUED A CAPITAL 
PLAY FOR SCHOOLS ENTITLED, 


MITSU - YU - NISSI, 


OR THE 


JAPANESE WEDDING 


PRICE 15 CENTS. 


For all kinds of books of entertainment, 
send to us for catalogues. We furnish 
them gratis. 

HENRY A. YOUNG & CO., 
55 FRANKLIN ST., BOSTON, MASS. 


. 





Is the title of our new catalogue of books 
for teachers, now ready. It contains 
in its 84 pages a full description of our own 
publications and a list of 250 of the most 
prominent books for teachers. These have 
been carefully classified into departments, 
and every book has its title, number of 
pages, price, special teacher’s price, and 
postage. All the prominent are further 
described, or a table of their contents given. 
It has also a short list of reference books, 
club list of educational and other papers, 
and acareful index. Nothinglike it is pub- 
lished. Our prices are low, and any teacher 
will save money by securing it. Sent free 
for 4 cents in stamps. 
E, L. KELLOGG & CO., 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHERS, 
25 Clinton Place, New Yor k 
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Dyspepsi 
Does not get weil of itself; it requires careful, 
persistent attention and a dy that will assist 
nature to throw off the causes and tone up the 
digestive organs till they perform their duties 
willingly. Among the agonies experienced by the 
dyspeptic, are distress before or after eating, loss 
of appetite, irregularities of the bowels, wind or 
gas and pain in the stomach, heart-burn, sour 
stomach, etc., causing mental depression, nervous 
irritability and sleeplessness. If you are dis- 
couraged be of good cheer and try Hood’s Sar- 
saparilla. It has cured hundreds; it will cure you. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
Sold by all druggists. $1; six for $5. Made 
only by C. I. HOOD & CO., Lowell, Mass. 


100 Doses One Dollar 








=i of == 
Skin & Scalp 
ResToreD 


';* # by thes 
= Mo. a 


Remedies. 


NOTHING IS KNOWN TO SCIENCE AT 
all comparable to the CUTIOURA REMEDIES 
in their marvellous properties of cleansing, purt 
fying and beautifying the skin and in curnng 
torturing, dis ng, itching, scaly and pimpiy 
diseases of the skin, scalp and blood, with loss of 


CuricurA, the great Skin Cure, and Curicursa 
Soap, an exquisite Skin Beautifier, prepared from 
it, externally, and CUTICURA RESOLVENT, the new 
Blood Purifier, internally are a positive cure for 
every form of skin and blood disease, from pim: 
sar scrofula. CuTicuURA REMEDIES are a 

— pure and the only infallible skin beautifiers 
lood purifiers. 

Sold eve here. Price, CuTtcura, 50c.; R& 
SOLVENT ; SOAP, 25c. Pre; by the PorreR 
Drug Am@> CHEMICAL Co. iN, Mass. 

17" Send for ‘How to Cure Skin’ Diseases.” 


WANDS “cast Secor tases, 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO.’S 


Educational Publications. 


THE SCHOOL JOURNAL. 

16 large pages, eekly, per year, $2.50 
THE TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE 

AND Practical | gAcHER. Monthly, per yr. 1.25 
TREASURE-TROVE. 

A beautifully illustrated 36 page (with hand- 

some cover) paper for young people and the 

family. Monthly, per year, 1.00 














Love’s Industrial Education. 





12mo, cloth, 340 pages, 1.75 
Currle’s Early Education. ee 
16mo, clo! . 

The Reading Circle Library. 
No. 1. Allen’s Mind Studies for Teachers. -30 


2. Frocbel’s Feeney 
“ 3. Clifford’s Seeing and Thinking. ° 
“* 4. Wilhelm’s Students’ Calendar. .30 
Seeley’s Grube’s Method of 
TeacuinG Arirumetic. (Nearly ready.) 
Patridge’s ** Quincy Methods.” 
Cloth, sgmn, £08 pages, illustrated, 1.75 
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Parker's a on Teaching. 1.28 
loth, 16mo, 196 pages. ° 
Shaw’s National Question Book. 

Cloth, 12mo, 356 pp. Vet, postpaid, 1.50 


The Practical Teacher. 1.06 
loth, 8vo, 188 pages , 
Tate's Philosophy of Education. 

Cl, 16mo, 320 pp. 1.50 
Fitch’s Lectures on Teaching. 
A reprint of the most valuable English 
work on Education. (loth, 16mo, 400 pp. 
Payne’s Lectures on the Sci- 
ENCE AND Art or Epucation, New edition. 
Cloth, 16mo, pages, 1.00 
Shaw and | onnell’s School De- an 
VICES. oth, 16mo, 217 pages, P 
Kelloge’s School Management. 

Cloth, 16mo, 128 pages, -75 
a ye Education by Doing. 7s 

16mo, 11 a 

Southwick’s Handy Helps. 

Odd questions and answers. CI., 288 pages. 1.00 
Reception Day. Four Nos, 

100 pp, 
Song reasures. A popular school 

book. 68 pp. Bright, original music. .25 

Pooler’s N. Y. State School Laws. 

deny Indis: bletoN.Y.teachers .30 
The Best Hundred Books. 

68 pp., paper. -20 
20 cent. discount to teachers. tage ext 
quale to per cent. of price) except these 1 poo > po 
25 Clinton Place, New York. 


Money is 


RASILY 
By tine the Agee? 


ur ty THE MADE 


NATIONAL QUESTION BOOK, 


ntly issued. The largest.and best 
cues ion book oublehed. The name 
its author Edw. R. Shaw, of Yonkers, 
uarantee of its value. Itis 
fering inducement to ad- 


-25 





vis a 
e 
Sanoe. ” More new features than in an 
other, elegant printing, superb bind- 
ing. terms most liberal. 400 counties 
already taken. Arrange your plans to 
ommence at once with this book. 
ne nt sold 118 In two weeks; an-~- 
other 150 inthree weeks. Apply now. 
E. L. KELLOGG & CO. 
a5 Clinton Place, N. ¥. 151 Wabash Ave., Chicago, 


aper, each, -30/P 





THE PUBLISHERS’ DESK. 


*TEACHERS’ 





AGENCIES. 





Teachers of ce have learned to 
recognize the reliable and efficient agen- 
cies and turn to these whenever requiring 
such service. Colleges, Schools, and 
families have also become pretty well ac- 
quainted with the best sources of com 
tent instruction. It thus happens that 
the American and Foreign Teachers’ 
Agency is both familiarly and favorably 
known, asa bureau which introduces to 
colleges, schools, and families, superior 
Professors, ranemeng my Assistants, Tutors, 
and Governesses for every department of 
instruction: It also recommends Be 
schools to parents, who may either or 
address Mrs. ‘M. J. Young-Fulton, of 28 
Union Square, New York, who is the 
manager. 

Nothing can be more gratifying to fair- 
minded people than to see a good thing 
winning appreciation purely on its merits. 
That is the reason why so many thousand 
school officers and teachers who have been 
using Dixon’s American Graphite Pencils 
will be pleased to learn that the business 
of manufacturing these pencils has so 

tly and rapidly increased that the 
arge three-story addition recently made 
to the factory has been found inadequate 
to the requirments of the augmented pro- 
duction. The makers of these famous 


goods, believing them to be the best in the | Honesdale, Pa, 


world, promise t> leave nothing undone 
to keep them so. 


Teachers and advanced scholars will be 
concerned very particularly in the fifth 
edition of the Improved phical and 
Historical Cards, published by Messrs. 
Freeman & Riddle of Fountain Park, O. 
There are 200 Cards and 1,000 Important 
oe in each set. They cover the whole 

eld of Geography and U. 8. History, and 
are of immense value in preparing ‘leach- 
ers and Advanced Scholars quickly for ex- 
amination in those branches. Liberal 
terms are offered to agents, and a sample 
set will be sent to any one on receipt of 
one dollar, 


Nothing like a good pen to smooth the 
difficulties of composition, penmanship or 
arithmetical calculations ; and when you 
get a pen made by Messrs, Joseph Gillott 
& Sons, you know you can depend upon it 
to ‘‘come to the scratch,” that is to say 
the metaphorical scratch, for literally, 
han scratching, nothing can be further 
from the points of these excellent pens 
Bear in mind the numbers most useful for 
special pur s. For artistic use in fine 
drawings, Nos. 659 (the celebrated Crow- 
quill), and 291. For fine writing, Nos. 
308, 604, and Ladies’, 170. For broad 


re) ——we Nos. 294, 389, and Stub Point, 
849. Fo 


r general writing, Nos, 404, 332, 
890, and 60f. 


What do you want in the way of school 
furniture or supplies? Desks, chairs, 
blackboards, chaik, books, slates, pencils, 
stationery of any sort? Then be sure and 
send to the School Supply and Publishing 
Co., of 36 Bond Street, New York, who 
keep on hand everything for the school- 
room, and will always send price lists on 
application. Correspondence from teach- 
ers and school officers is solicited. Ad- 
dress Arthur Cooper, Manager. 


Among the most useful of new publica- 
tions for teachers and scholars may be 
counted The Eclectic Series, published by 
Messrs. Van Antwerp, Bragg & .Co., Cin- 
cinnati, O., and 28 Bond Street New 
York. Some of the best of these are: 
P ilmer’s Science of Education; White’s 
; White’s Monthly Record , Ec- 
lectic Guide to Health (Temperance Physi- 
ology); (The House I live in); Primary 
Temperance Physiology); Aborn’s Mechan- 
ical Drawing ; Eclectic e Lessons 
and Alternate Readers and McGuffey’s 
List; Eclectic German Readers. Complete 
Catalogue and Proposition of Exchange 
and Introduction rates will be furnished 
to any teacher on application. 

\f you're anxious for to shine, 
In the high sesthetic line, 
As a man of culture rare, 


t 

But be sure that your shoes are 
in the highest style by the use of Messrs. 
B. F. Brown & Cos, n Polish French 
Dressing, which received the highest 
award and only medal for shoe-dressing, 
at Paris Exposition, 1878. None genuine 
without this medal on every bottle. 


The ratio of the length of a vessel to 


its breadth is about seven to one. These 
ee Oe me of the Bank 

, one 's most popular 
numbers. 


An’s BXOR 4», 


Teachers’ Bureau. 
(FOR BOTH SEXES.) 


Professors, Teachers, G: M 
Supe train Sabla Sone 
Copyists and Cashiers to Business Firms. 


Address (Mrs.) A. D. CULVER, 
329 Fifth Ave., N. % 


REGISTER EARLY 2uzs* oats 


wor 





TESTIM 

. D. rr, Sec.—Dear Sir:—It is just that 
jour efforts in my behalf should be acknow- 
edged. Last year I was not teaching. I bad 
been offered my former pos'‘ti n at St. Johns- 
ville for this year at $1000 snd had accepicd it, 
eee 7s kindness and no work of my own. 
I received the offer of the First Ward Scnoo] of 
this city at $1500. The Board at St. Johnsville 
releai me and I accepted the latter. One 
could hardly ask for greater gain in so shorta 
time, or for better proof of the benefits to be de- 
rived from your eBgieat Ageney. Sept. 14, 1887. 
ours y. 
A. Hall Burdick, repel ot Grammar School, 
Long Isiand city, N. Y. Send for circular. 
Union Teachers’ Agency, 16 Astor Place, 

New York City. 


Pennsylvania Educational Bureau. 
Business Transacted in Every State and Territory. 


HE manager is Superintendent of Public Schools 
T and has spent over twenty-five years in school- 


work 
PROF. GEO. W. TWITMYER, Prin. Publie Schools 
: “From persona) knowledge i can 
most nen recommend os ~~ le au to 
worthy teachers seeking preferment or new posi- 
tions.’ 


te oe Rien Birece, aifoutown, Pa. 
For larger salaries, or change of location, 


address Teachers’ Co-operative Association, 170 
State street, Chicago, Ill, Orville Brewer, 











TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


ELIABLE 
American and Foreign Bonokene, Professors, and 
Musicians, of both sexes, for Universities, Col- 
Schools, Families, gna Churches. Circulars 
of choice schools carefully recommended to 
ts. felling and renting of school ort 
OOL FURNITURE and schools supp Best 
references " 
E. MIRIAM COYRIEBE, 
31 E. 17th Stree, between Broadway and Fourth 
Avenue, New York Citv. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
Teachers’ 


Introduces to co schoo! families, su- 
pa Rae... ra department. instru 
3 fore : 0! cC- 
tion ; recommends gond schools to parents Call 
on Or age 2 96 n 
md osm ( 


A 
23 Union Square, New Yerk. 








Oldest and best known in U. 8. 
Established, 1855. 
7 East 147TH Street, N. Y. 


BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 

“eats Bea, BOSTONesinnesrociss ain 

Good teachers recommended to school officers. Good 
ccessful teachers 


Qe an TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 








No Fee for Registration, ssvesior*in 


Good Teachers—no others—always wanted. 
rm for stamp. R. E. AVERY, American 
School Bureau, 2 West 14:h St., NEw YORK. 


LEASE mention JouuNaL when corresponding 
with advertisers. 








KINDERGARTE 


AND SCHOOL ) scuenwunnony & co. 


SUPPLIES : 7 Bast 14TH STREET, 


New XOrRK. 





FIFTH EDITION. 


IMPROVED GEOGRAPHICAL 


—AND— 


HISTORICAL CARDS. 


200 Cards and 1,000 Important points in each set. 


Cover the 


whole field of Geography and U. 8. History. Unequaled in prepar- 
ing Teachers and Advanced Scholars quickly for examination in 


above branches. 
our liberal terms to agents. 


Remit $1.00 for sample set of either kind, with 


FREEMAN & RIDDLE. Fountain Park, O. 
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A new series of books givi 
tical exposition of the great fundamental truths 
of education at a low cost, 

eading Circles, Teachers’ Institutes, Normal 
Schools and Young Teachers who are studying 


CHEAP BOOKS FOR TEACHERS. 





READING CIRCLE 


LIBRARY. 


a clear and pra:- 


lished especially for 


Education. 


NOW READY. 


No. |. Allen’s Studies 


for Young Teachers. 


By JEROME ALLEN, Ph.D., Associate Editor of the ScHooL JouRNAL, formerly 
President of the St. Cloud (Minn.) Normal School. 16mo, large, clear type, 128 pages, 


with unique heavy paper cover. 


Second Edition now ready. 


Price, 
extra. Cloth, 50 cts. ; to teachers, 40 cts.; by mail 5 cts. extra. 


30 cts.; to teachers, 24 cts.; by mail, 3 cts. 
Special rates for 


uantities, 
This is just the book beginning students in mind science need, for it discusses the very 
subjects they are most interested in, and in a way perfectly intelligible to the new 


beginner. What is more interesting 


to teachers than the three opening chapters of this 


treatise : ‘‘ How to Study Mind,”’ ‘“‘ How the Mind Grows,’’ ‘‘ Mind Incentives?’’ How 


important it is to understand ‘‘ Temperament.” 
The book is full of the very information the Ave, 


influence in education pointed out. 


Here we find it fully discussed and its 


working teacher wants to know, and just the knowledge she cannot get along without and 


do good work. No chapter could be omitted. 
pages. Best of all, the style is not dry and abstract, but simple, 


crowded into those 128 


easily comprehended, and full of practical illustrations. 
cial pains to make the book very handy for students, 
ings freely, extracts from authorities, and an index. 


teacher. The author has been at s 
and to this end has inserted topic 


It is remarkable how much the author has 


It ought to be read by every 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., Educational Publishers, { 38,°linton Place, New York. | 





EADERS will confer a favor by mentioning ScHoolL JouRNAL when corresponding 


with adv 
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R. H. MACY & C0. 


14th St., Sixth Ave., and 13th St., 
NEW YORK, 









GRAND CENTRAL FANCY AND DRY 
GOODS ESTABLISHMENT. 


AN IMMENSE STOCK OF LADIES’ AND 


CHILDREN’S 


MUSLIN UNDERWEAR, 


ALL OUR OWN MANUFACTURE, AT THE 
LOWEST PRICES IN THE COUNTRY. 





ELY’S CATARRH 
Cream Balm 


I had catarrh for 
8 years. With great 


OUR GENTLEMEN’S 


UNLAUNDRIED SHIRT, 


at 74c., reluctance I began 


HAS NO EQUAL. MAPE IN OUR OWN /|using Ely’s Creax 
WORKROOMS, BOSOMS OF CAREFULLY/| Balm and ofter six 
SELECTED LINEN, AND BUTTONHOLES | weeks use I believe 
HANDMADE. myself cured. It is 


LAUNDRIED, 860, |e-s 


—Joseph Stuart, 624 


Grand Ave., Brook- 
LINEN GOODS _ asritie spn somal Srageets: by mal 
OF ALL KINDS. Pp gn w ty —) yell eens aaah 





BLANKETS, FLANNELS 
LACE CURTAINS. ETC. 


CURE": D EAT 


© vt! .0¢ FO 








Lawyer (in court)—“ Little boy. do you 
know the nature of an oath?” 

Little Boy—‘‘ Yes, sir. It’s something 
my pa uses to put up stovepipes with,” 


Caller (to little Bobby)—“ Bobby, what 
makes — eyes so bright!” Bobby 
(after a little thought)—“I des it’s tause [ 
hain’t had ’em in very long.” 


‘** How it all comes back to me,” mur- 
mured the poet sadly, as with practiced 
fingers he estimated the thickness of the 
portly package of MSS. which he had just 
taken from the post-office. 


“The toughest task in the trial of John 
Most was to get a jury of his peers.” 


“‘A rumor is often spoken of as gaining 
currency. Some lan ies often find it 
difficult to get any of these gains from 

their roomers.’ 


The exasperated owner of a corner store 
in a Maine city wg ee ut up a sign reading: 
** Wanted, the ten laziest men in town— 
to loaf on this corner. 


“I’m going to be a contortionist when I 
grow up,” said little Johnny, proudly ; 
“Tm in training now, so I want you to 
tell me what is the best thing tor me to 
eat.” ‘Green apples, my boy,” chuckled 
the old man.” 


A Tennessee county editor, who went 
off for his summer vacation, left the iol- 
lowing notice on his age door: “ Will 
be gone several da and have left 
matters in charge of the Seles boy. People 
who wish to pay subscriptions will see our 
wife. Those who have complaints to 
make will please go to the devil. 


First Young Lady—‘“‘I see that Mr. Buf- 
falo Bill’s profits in London amounted to 


To Save Life 


Frequently requires prompt action. An 
hour’s delay waiting for the doctor may 
be attended with serious consequences, 
especially in cases of Croup, Pneumonia, 
and other throat and lung troubles. 
Hence, no family should be without a 
bottle of Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral, 
~hich has proved itself, in thousands of 

ases, the best Emergency Medicine 
ever discovered. It gives prompt relief 
and prepares the way for a thorough 
cure, which is certain to be effected by 
its continued use. 


S. H. Latimer, M. D., Mt. Vernon, 
Ga., says: “‘ I have found Ayer’s Cherr 
Pectoral a perfect cure for Croup in all 
eases. I have known the worst cases 
relieved in a very short time by its use; 
and I advise all families to use it in sud- 
den emergencies, for coughs, croup, &c.” 


A. J. Eidson, M. D., Middletown, 


Tenn., says: “I have used Ayer’s 
Cherry Pectoral with the best effect in 
my practice. This wonderful prepara- 
tion once saved my life. I had a con- 


stant cough, night sweats, was greatly 

reduced in flesh, and given wo br my 
hysician. One bottle and a half of the 
ectoral cured me.”’ 


“T cannot say enough in praise of 


Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral,” writes E. 
Bragdon, of Palestine, Texas, ** believ- 
ing as I do that, but for its use, I should 


long since have died.” 


Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral, 


PREPARED 3Y 


Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Bold by all Druggists. Price $1; six bottles, $5. 





ibe Recurai gram. Alwar inp ponicion, wat mviaible | Oo 99g,” 
LACK — ; ; 
ee ee ee Mg ee Second Young Lady—* Yes, and think, GiVEN AWAY! A. package 
tale, Address , | too, of his position in society. ’ cimed 2S seeds (500 kinds), 
f. HISCOX 853 Broadway; N. Y.. Mention this paper. with Park’s (richly illustrated) 





IMPORTANT. Floral Guide, all for two o ptamnps. Send at once. 


Silks, Satins, Plushes, 


Does ‘cycling aid to 





. PARK, Fannettsburg, 
















vigorous appetite, 
digestion, exhilarated 
spirits, = ee 
and bea)th for all 


YES! 

Would ae ~ Ra o! 
Awerica dest. 
class -~.¥-, + XY ridden 
for 10 years, and continue 
to ride Columbia Bicycles 
and sree if they were 
not the best ? 


NO! 

The most comprehensive 
tidhed. free on application. 
FO PE MFG. CO., 

Franklin 8t, Boston. 


‘o Warren &t., N. ¥. 
291 Wabash Avenue, 
Chicago. 


cry Balis tor Bobonie ‘Rarenesct satisfac 
WEST TROY, X. ¥. 1824, 
Description prices and on applisation 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 


Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for eK 
Fire Alarms,Farms, ete, FULL‘ 


Dress Goods, 


AT PRICES BELOW ALL COMPETITION. 


MAIL ORDERS CAREFULLY EXECUTED. 


R. H. MACY & CO. 


























VANDUZEN & TIFT. Cincinasti. 0. 

McShane Bell Foundry 
guafas! tes be aoe fee "an, 

7 Address 


Price and Cosalogee. 
H. Mc8HANE co., 
this paper. Baltimore, Ha. 


aaa 7/, 
swith, & Paid Up scapital of ‘$600, 


we — ir Aino 6 cent. 1) year De- 
of first Mort- 


r aYNy y YY Loansheld in trus¢ nA Mercantile Trust 
J 4} / 4 pan “ 6 cent. certificates of deposit 
VULELLEEIL AL Wi, VELL ode” LR on Fear Write for full (norma: 

























HABIT CURED 
a LEASE mention ScHooL JourNaL when , com- 
municating with advertisers. 


COOD NEWS 
TO LADIES! 


ENJOY A CUP 0} GOOD TEA AND COFFES. 
Send to the OLD RELIABLE, No Humbug. 








EIS s. No until cured. Address 
BR. JAS. niece in wa ann 





When visiting New 4 City. snye Baggage, 
Express and Carriage re, and stop at 
Grand Union Hotel, -—* Grand Central 


t, 

Handsomely Furmshed Rooms at $1 and 
ayueree per day, European plan. Elevators, and 

Modern Conveniences. 
Restaurants supplied with Se best. Horse cars. 
stages, and eleva’ railroads to all depots. You 
can live better for less money at tbe Grand Union 
Hotel, than any other first-class hotel in the City. 


Little nephew —*‘ Uncle, you must be 
a sort o’ cannibal, I——” 

Uncle (on a visit)—“ A what, sir? Wha’- 
d’yer mean, sir?” 

Nephew—* *Cause ma’ said you was 
always living off somebody.” 


What “ Peculiar” Means. 


sums plied to moos’ 8 Sarsaparilla, the word Pecu- 
liar «tance. It means that Hood's 
pad la is ait » rent from otber preparations 
in many vita) points, which make it a thoroughly 
honest and reliable medicine. It is Peculiar. in 
a strictly medicinal sense: first. in combi- 
nation of remedial a ce used ; second,in the 
pepe in which ed, -- repared ; third, in 
the process by which the active curative prop- 
erties of the . —~ are secured. Study these 
ame well. 7 os volumes. They ——7 
ood’s Sarsaparilia Peculiar in its curative 

ers, as it accomplishes wonderful cures hit 
unknown, and which give tou Hood’s Sareaperiiie 
a clear right to the titie. of “The greatest blood 
purifier ever discovered.” 


Miss Jones—“‘Don’t you think, Mr. Heha, 

that Miss Brown, whom you met last 
evening, is a very plain person ?” 
Mr. Heha—‘ Yes, indeed, I think she is 
the homeliest girl I ever saw, present 
company, of course, always ex—er—um— 
that is—yes, yes, she’s mighty plain.” 


ADVICE TO MOTHERS. 
ape ba used, Yor SOOTHING SYRUP should at 
the CHILD, SOFTENS the GUMS 
all pain. CURES WIND fi Sorieeet acta Wa 
First Tramp—“‘ I hear that some of thim 
Chinee bastes in Mott street are wearing 
diamonds. Second Tramp— Yis, bad cess 
to’em! Before they come here my wife 
was able to support me by takin’ in wasb- 
in’. 


The panel treatment of catarrh is very unsat- 
isfa as thousands of 1 Be patients 
cant . On this point a trustw medical 
writer suys: * Proper treatment is positively 
nevessary to succ: ss, but many. if not most of 
the remedies in general use by physicians afford 
= expevted from souts, “A cure certainly cannot 

m spu ey pow dene, Sous douches and 


Lawl aia Ely'’s Cream remedy whicb 
combines the important requisites of quick ac- 
perfect safety 


tion, specific curative power with 
and pleasantness to the patient. 


Tell all your triends. G. 
Pa. 
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re CTS will bring you Treasurs- 
pa Taeve for three months, on 
trial. know if you once see Treas- 
aba you will not be without it. 








e is $1.00 pm gears has 36 large es; endorsed 
by teachers parents everywhere. 
splendid magazine. Established 10 years. 
Better now than ever. Premiums forclubs. Send 
for our new list. Valuable articles for a little work. 


or 
; or W or Webster's Unabridged Dictionary. An 
gig Peer KE oy premiums as we. | falo Bill would be the lion of London. 
competition Ev one knows that the Princess of sab. wane guceenetal in. introdnel 
Agents TREASURE-TROVE into ‘schoo's 


RUA) g THE : GREAT AMERICAN TRA COMPANY |= oir Ihara predicted tha ra. cal A a 


Dal sane. 7 TREASURE-TROV 
P.0.Box29. S31 & 33 Vesey St., Now York, ~lamar 


one might have foreseen that Buf- 








E COo., 
5 Clinton Place, N. Y. 
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Volume V.—International Education Series. 
Edited by WM. T. HARRIS, LL.D. 


Froebel’s Education of Man, 


Translated and furnished with ample notes by 
Ww. N. HAILMANN, A. M., 
Superintendent of Public Schools, La Porte, Ind. 
A Complete presentation of the priociples of the New Education in all of ite phases, particularly 
with reference to early child-culture in home, kindergarten, and school. 
PRICE, $1.50. 


Mailed, post-paid, on receipt of price. Special terms will be made on class-supplies. Send for 
full descriptive circulars, etc. 


D. APPLETON & C0., Publishers, New York, Boston, Chicago, Atlanta, San Francisco. 





A. 8. Barnes & Co.’s Souvenir 


FOR 1888. 


THE ART OF PENMANSHIP, 


And a few Suggestions as to the Best Methods of Acquiring a Neat and Plain Style of Writing. 





prepared expressly for the 


Most beautifully Pa oie original specimens of the best styles of penmanship, 
venir by 38 of the best Penmen. 


Price 25 cents. (Sent post-paid to any teacher sending same, on receipt of 10 cents 


in postage stamps.) Address, 


A. S. BARNES & COMPANY, Publishers, 


111 & 113 William Street, New York. 





ECLECTIC SERIES, ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


REVISED AND IMPROVED EDITION OF ANDREWS’S MANUAL OF THE CON- 

STITUTION. 

A Manual of the Constitution of the United States, for the instruction of American Youth in 
the Duties, Obligations and Rights of Citizenship. By I. W. ANDREws, LL. D., Marietta College. 
New Edition, Revised to date by the Author, Lene | adapted to grammar, high-schoo! and 
college grades; re-set eniire and printed from new type. 12mo., 408 pp., $1.00. By mail, $1.17. 
McGUFFEY’S NATURAL HISTORY SERIES. 

For THIRD READER GRADE: Familiar Animals and their Wild Kindred. 208 pp., full cloth. 
Introduction and sample copy price, 50c. 

For FourtH READER GRADE: Living Creatures of Water, Land and Air, 208 pp., full cloth. 
Introduction und sample copy price, 50c. (Nearly ready.) 

These Looks are liberally and accurately illustrated. The designs were drawn and engraved ex- 
pressly for the lessons they illustrate, and include actual portraits of many famous animals, 

The field of natural history is approached by simple description and anecdote. The interest in 
reading is awakened by addressing the universal love of living creatures, and habits of observation 
are cultivated by pointing out likenesses and differences in the forms and adaptations of animals. 


VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & CO., Publishers, Cincinnati, 0., New York, Boston. 


NEW FRANKLIN READERS. 


THE LATEST, HANDSOMEST, AND BEST. 


This new series of reading books has b: en pre d on the most approved methods of teaching 
reading. The series is systematically arranged and carefully graded and excels all others in 


Practical, Progressive Methods, Clear Typography, 
Easy CGradations eautiful Illustrations 
Choice Reading Selections, Durable Bindings. 


They are pronounced the finest School Readcrs ever published. Prices; First Reader, 24 cts.: 
Second Keader, 36 cts.; Third Reader, 50 cts.; Fourth Reader, 60 cts.; Fifth Reader, 84 cts. A full 
sample set, postpaid, for $2.00. Special prices for first introductory supply. 


THE FRANKLIN COPY BOOKS. 


AT REDUCED PRICES. 

This excellent series of Copy Books is printed by lithography on fine writing paper and bound 
with strong manilla paper covers. Franklin Grammar School Series of Copy ks, 96 cents per 
dozen. Franklin Shors Course Series, 72 cents per dozen. Franklin Tracing Series, 72 cents per 
dozen, For samples and introductory terms, address, 


TAINTOR BROTHERS & CO., Publishers, 18 and 20 Astor Place, New York. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


BUTLER'S ELEMENTARY GEOGRAPHY, 
BUTLER'S COMPLETE GEOGRAPHY, 
BUTLER'S PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 


Write for Specimen Pages. 


E. H. BUTLER & CO., Philadelphia. 


Cc. H. BROWNE, Agent, 686 Broadway, New York. 














No. 117, (Excelsior.) 
No. 217, (intermediate.) 
No. 317, (Commercial.) 


Campbell’s School Record, No. 


Payson, Dunton & Scribner’s 


STEEL PENS, 


(Imported.) 


No. 115, (School.) 
No. 215, (Half Stub.) 
No. 315, (Falcon.) 
he Maer 
y. 


Campbell’s School Record, No. 2, Month 
Campbell’s School Diary, No. 3, Weekly. 
Campbell’s School Diary, No. 4, Monthly. 
Write for samples and introductory terms. 
POTTER, KNIGHT, AINSWORTH & CO., 
School Book Publishers, 107 Chambers Street, New York City. 













CXCLOPENUS 





Every home, school, and office needs 
a Cyclopedia, which should be reli- 
able, fresh as to information, and low 
in price. Johnson’s Universal 
Cyclopedia (1887) is ten years later 
than either Appletons’ or the Britan- 
nica, is more reliable and satisfactory, 
and costs only half as much. 


A. J. JOHNSON & CO., 
1l Great Jones St., New York. 


“Nar KQuALLeD BY Aly OTHER’: 
WARREN’S 


PRIMARY GEOMETRY 


With —_ and practical examples in Plane 
and Projective Drawing. Suited to Common and 
Elementary Private Schools, and ar men 
Introduct'‘on—Measuring and Drawing-—Straig ht 
Lines—Triangles—Central or r 

Areas— Lines and Planes in Space—Elementary 
Bodies— Projections of Elememiary Solids. 

By 8. EDWARD WARREN, C. E., late Professor 

in the Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute, Troy, 
. Y., ete., etc. 12mo, cloth, 75 cta, 
“Prepared with great care , . . more elemen- 
tary than most geometries .. . Might be 
used in the grammar grade with good effect, etc.’’ 
New Lngland Journal of Education. 


Published and for sale by 


JOUN WILEY & SONS, New York. 
Catalogue and circular sent free by mail. 
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THREE NEW BOOKS. 


First Term’s Work in|;Well’s Essentials of 


Reading. Trigonometry. with Four 
Place Tables, $1.08. And, 
By HELEN M. CLEVELAND. 


Well’s Plane Trigono- 


metry. 75 cts. By Webster Wells, 
Prof, of Mathematics in Mass. Inst. of Technology. 


LEACH, SHEWELL & SANBORN, Publishers, 


87 Franklin Street, Boston. 743 Broadway, New York. 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL 00,,|SOWER POTTS & CO,, 


PUBLISHERS AND DEALERS IN PHILADELPHIA. 
Drawing Books, Dra Models, 
Ss, ame Frog 


Prang’s American Text-RBvoks on Art Edu- 
cation. ALSO MANUFACTURERS OF 
PRANC’S DRAWING MODELS, 


TO WHICH SPKCIAL ATTENTION Is CALLED. 
There MODELS have been specially designed forthe| %- Union Arith, Course, in Two Books, com- 
teaching of Form and Dra tbat! mary and Gram- bining Mental and Written. 
mar Schools, They consist of both Solids and Tablets 
orranged t ina carefully graded series, are made with | Brooks’s Higher Arithmetic. 


fcr accuracy and beauty, and are ’ 
7 o> Ther ed Brooks's Normal Algebra. 





A new Primer nicely illustrated. 





Sample copy by mail 10 Cents. 








THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 


Dr. Brooks’s Normal Mathematical Course 
1, Standard Arith. Coarse, in Four Books. 





fur sished t the lowest ible p 
B. a ° sf — 
been adc ted by the leading cities of the country, and | B: 8 y and Trigonometry. 


tely indi ble to th t teacht 
ey end eawine t tn overy stage, and. copectalle Brooks’s Philosophy of Arithmetic. 
at the outset. Manuals of Methods and Keys to the Above. 
For catalogue and particulars, address Montgomery’s Nor. Uuion System of Indast. 
Drawing. 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL CO. 
7 Park Strect, Boston, Mass. 
Lyte’s Bookkeeping and Blanks. 


79 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 








Ts publishers of THE ScHOOL JOURNAL would esteem it a great favor if names 
of teachers who do not take it and who would be likely to be interested, are sent us 
that they may send specimen copies, 


T= ublishers of THE JOURNAL would 
esteem it a favor if names of teach- 


be likely to be interested, are sent them that 
they may send them specimen copies. 


First Steps in Scientific Knowledge. 


By Pac. Bert. 


“It makes the teaching of Elementary Science 
possible in The Common S8chool.”’ 


*,*Price List and Descriptive Catalogue free on 
application. 
J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, 


715 & 717 Market Street, Philadelpma, 


Publishers of School and College Text-Books, etc 
Dealers in School Stationery and Supplies. 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS, 
42 Bleecker Street, New York, 
PUBLISH 


**Collier’s Histories,” 











AND 
** World at Home Readers.” 


Their catalogue will be sent free to ad- 
dress and contains a large propucees of books 
dea hi, for 2. Z. +. Y a. g 
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ers who do not take it, and who would | Review Q 


The Best | John E. Potter & Co’s 


TEXT-BOOKS. 


1. They are the most,systematie. 
2. They are the most practical, 
3. They are the easiest to teach. 
4, 


They are the most complet? 
and economical. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE, 


JOHN E. POTTER & CO., Publishers, 


35 NORTH 10th STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


MACMILLAN & C0’S 


SERIES OF SCIENTIFIC TEXT-BOOKS. 
Huxley’s Lessons in Elem. Ph ogy....@1,.10 
Gcikie’s Lessons in bhyacal Geog. reesem 1:10 

Lessons 








in Elem. Chemistry........ 1.10 
Jones’ Junior Course of Pr. Chemistry...... -70 
Jevon’s Elem Lessons in Logic........ “ 
§ nsin Elem. Physics.......... 10 
Lockyer’s Elem. Lessons in Astronomy..... 1,25 
Ed Catalogue sent free on e 





112 Fourth Ave. New York. 


LOVELL & CO., Educational Pub- 
lishers, 16 Astor Place, New York City. 
Watker’s Physic) by mail, $1.35; Pree- 

tical Work in the Behool Room Part: Teach- 
; ts.; Pupils’ Edition, 35 cts, ; 











Do You Wish a Botany 


That is simple, scientific, and beautifully illustra- 
ted ; written by one who is in the practical work 
of teaching ? so, send One r to 
GEO. SHERWOOD & CO., 
307 and 308 Wabash Ave., Chicago, IIl., 


and they will send to you Ansre G. HALL’s 
Lessons in Botany and Analysis of Plants. 


HOLMES’ NEW READERS. 
Best ideas ; neatest illustrations; cheapest books. 
Sam will repay teacher or parent. First 
render 18 coment Becond, 25 ots. Third, 40 cts. 
UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO., 
19 Murray Street, New York. 


BOOKS FOR SCHOOL LIBRARIES. 


We now are ready to 
supply suitable books for 
School Libraries. School 
Officers and Teachers who 
wish to start or add to 
their School Libraries, will 
receive free on application 
a descriptive list of books 











with This list is 
probably the best selection of the size made, 
and is graded to suit the of the reader, 


and also classified into subjects. A new 
list is now ready. We will make liberal 
terms. Address, 


E. L, KELLOGG & CO., 








Educational Publishers, 25 Clinton P1.,, N. ¥. 
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